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THE aim of this paper is to endeavour to enter the great 
world of Socrates along the pathway of his own choosing, 
namely, the delightful track of conversation. As he marked 
it out in his own inimitable style, with easy turns, opening up 
ever-fresh vistas of experience, or climbing up the steeps of 
thought with rewarding views of life and truth, he leads 
the way into the glories which were “ not for an age merely, 
but for all time’. Winding or straight, it takes us to the 
points of vision from which we may look out upon the heights 
and into the depths of reality. Rightly to appreciate the 
philosophy of the golden age of Greece, we must use the method 
which Socrates employed in preference to all other modes of 
inquiry. The technical name for it is Dialectic ; but it means, 
in its essence, the art of conversation; it was not merely a 
habit of thought and speech, it was part of the life and mission 
of Socrates, and it became the vehicle of his great pupil, whose 
immortal writings are based upon the same means of 
communication, and hence are styled, as everybody knows, 
or should know, ‘‘ The Dialogues of Plato”’. 

What the precise relation of the real Socrates was to the 
chief character in most of the Dialogues is a subject upon 
which there will always be differences of opinion. Where 
Socrates ends and Plato begins is a question which falls naturally 
within the scope of such an investigation. Leaving tradition 
and later biographies aside, there are three main impressions 
or glimpses of Socrates preserved for us in Greek literature 
contemporary in part, at least, with the original of flesh and 
blood: The first was given in a play of Aristophanes, entitled 
‘The Clouds ”, which was produced in 423 B.c.,.when Socrates 
was about forty-seven years of age. In this comic play 
Socrates was caricatured. He is just a sophist with peculiar 
ideas borrowed from Diogenes of Apollonia about souls being 
composed of air, and that is why the chorus consists of clouds, 
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which result from the condensation of air. Socrates is 
represented as swinging in a basket to get dry air for his thought. 
He is also depicted as walking on air and talking nonsense 
about the things in heaven and under the earth. There are 
several parodies of the argumentation of Socrates, making the 
worse appear the better case, his spiritual midwifery, and the 
survival of souls, described as “‘ semi-corpses, going barefooted 
and unwashed”. A number of associates are found in the 
company of Socrates, and there are young men who have been 
sent to him by their parents in order to learn how to succeed 
in life. Allowing for the inability of the comic poet to estimate 
him aright, and the licence of the farce, there is enough to 
confirm in the main the picture of Socrates drawn in Plato’s 
works. But the character in the comedy belongs to a much 
earlier period than that given us by Xenophon or Plato. It is 
a younger and less mature Socrates that we find in Aristophanes. 


Regarding the value of Xenophon’s Apomnemoneumata, 
or Memorabilia, to give the familiar Latin title, opinions widely 
differ among scholars. With the passing of the schematic 
treatment of the sayings of Socrates, the importance of the 
testimony of Xenophon as to the life, personality and procedure 
of the philosopher become more evident. We must interpret 
Socrates in his own way, and not set him on a Procrustean bed 
of abstractions. The living, moving and speaking Socrates is 
the real Socrates; and it is difficult to see how any reader 
of the Memorabilia can fail to experience the sense of actuality 
which is present, for instance, in the first and fourth books of 
this work. Dr. Henry Jackson summed up the position very 
aptly when he said: ‘‘ Happily, though Socrates left no writings 
behind him, andindeed . . . was by his principles precluded 
from dogmatic exposition, we have in the . . . Memoirs 
and other works of Xenophon records of Socrates’s conversation, 
and in the Dialogues of Plato refined applications of his method. 
Xenophon, having no philosophical views of his own to develop, 
and no imagination to lead him astray—being, in fact, to 
Socrates what Boswell was to Johnson—is an excellent witness.” 
It is strange, therefore, that Professor Burnet? finds himself 
unable to rely on the historical value of Kenophon’s testimony 
to the real Socrates. But he admits that ‘‘ While it is quite 
impossible to regard the Socrates of Aristophanes and the 
Socrates of Xenophon as the same person, there is no difficulty 
in regarding both as disterted images of the Socrates we know 
from Plato. The first is legitimately distorted for comic effect ; 
the latter, not so legitimately, for apologetic reasons.” Two 
facts must be borne in mind: (1) that Xenophon and Plato 
were under thirty when Socrates met his death, and were 
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both deeply impressed by his heroic martyrdom ; and (2) that 
Xenophon’s aim in writing the Memorabilia was confessedly 
to defend Socrates from the aspersions which had been cast 
upon him by his accusers, while Plato’s work was an exposition 
and extension of his beloved master’s teachings to their full 
idealistic development. Hence, it has been well said that 
Xenophon gives us “ considerably less than the real Socrates, 
while Plato gives us something more”. Remembering these 
things, together with Xenophon’s practical bent of mind, we 
are able to find in Xenophon a confirmation of the personal 
picture of Socrates given to us in such idealized fullness by 
Plato, especially in his earlier Dialogues. 

There is no need to dwell at great length upon the Socrates 
who is the life and soul of the writings of Plato. The testimonies 
which we have brought before us in Aristophanes and Xenophon 
give added force to Plato’s delineation of the man. The 
delightful introductory scenes, personal conversations about 
current events, and the touches of local colour which are found 
scattered through even the more abstruse portions of the 
Dialogues may be accorded acceptance as being broadly true 
to life. The graphic account of Socrates given by Alcibiades 
in the Symposium (215 ff.) doubtless contains many features 
of the real person. The Apology and the Phedo, together 
with kindred treatments of the closing scenes of the trial and 
death of Socrates, may be accepted as founded on fact. And, 
as Lewis Campbell reminds us, “‘ The Platonic dialogues are 
not merely the embodiment of the mind of Socrates and of 
the reflections of Plato. They are the portraiture of the highest 
intellectual life of Hellas in the time of Plato—a life but distantly 
related to military and political events, and scarcely interrupted 
by them. Athens appears as the centre of the excitable Hellenic 
mind, profoundly stirred by the arrival of great sophists, and 
keenly alive to the questions of Socrates, although in the pages 
of Plato, even more than in reality, he only * whispers with a 
few striplings in a corner’. . .’ We “are witnesses of 
the urbanity, the freedom, the playfulness, the generous warmth 
of ‘ the best society ’ in Athens.”” The companions of Socrates 
stand out with a clearness which becomes more conspicuous 
as their characters are studied. To sum up, then, we find 
ourselves in contact with a real personality living in a real 
world, and surrounded by distinguished persons whose nature 
and ability are preserved through contact with Socrates, in a 
certain timelessness and idealization, which can step over a 
generation or two, and bestride the Mediterranean to bring 
distinguished folk into the charmed circle of deathless 
conversation. 

The discovery of fragments of a work by one of the followers 
of Socrates, named Aschines of Sphettos, has strengthened 
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the tendency towards accepting the historicity of the essential 
Socrates. Professor Burnet writes: ‘For us the chief 
importance of the new fragments is that, if we read them along 
with those already known . .. ., they strongly confirm the 
impression we get from Plato of the manner of Socrates and 
his method of argument, and that helps to reassure us as to 
the essential historical character of the Platonic Socrates. gu 

Yes, this is the main point for our purpose. Every piece 
of evidence from Aristophanes, Xenophon, Aischines, and 
Plato shows Socrates as one who assiduously practised the 
art of conversation with the very perfection of ease, ability 
and influence. This was no accidental development. It was 
a deliberate method pursued with a definite aim which was 
related to the character of Socrates and his mission in life. 
Before we consider the method, let us ascertain what his chief . 
end was. In order to do so with any satisfaction, it may be as 
well to state briefly the facts of his career and personality, so 
far as they are known to us. 

Socrates was born about 470 B.c. at Athens, which was then 
approaching the splendour of the age of Pericles. His father 
was Sophroniscus, a statuary, and his mother, Phenarete, 
was a midwife. He received the usual education in gymnastic 
and music, and extended his researches to the sciences of 
geometry and astronomy. It is stated that he followed his 
father’s occupation for a time, and as late as the second 
century A.D. a group of the Graces, believed to be his work, 
was described by Pausanias as standing at the entrance to the 
Acropolis. But his real interests lay in what we might call 
education, a spiritual and intellectual sculpture. He had the 
sense of ‘‘ vocation ”’ if ever man possessed it. In the Apology 
we have an account of how he came to devote himself to this 
divine calling of the discovery of wisdom and goodness. We 
shall return to this theme presently. He served as a hoplite 
(a heavily armed infantryman) at Potidea, where he saved 
Alcibiades from death on one occasion. He was then about 
forty years old. He also took part in battle with conspicuous 
bravery and fortitude at Delium in 424 B.c., and later at 
Amphipolis in 422 B.c., when he was forty-eight years of age. 
His stoical indifference to cold, danger and hardship became 
proverbial. He held but one political office, viz., as one of the 
Senate of five hundred citizens elected by lot, for one year. 
On the occasion of the trial of the commanders of the Athenian 
fleet for failing to recover for burial the bodies of those who 
had been killed in the battle of Arginuse, while popular feeling 
was running high against the accused, Socrates, as president 
at the time (Apol. 32) refused to put an unjust resolution for 
immediate decision of acquittal or condemnation, despite 
the furious attitude of the multitude. This characteristic 
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steadfastness of moral purpose appears throughout his whole 
life, allowance being made for the customs of contemporary 
Athenian society. Under the rule of the Thirty, Socrates 
resisted tyrannical pressure to bring Leon from Salamis that 
they might put him to death. He adhered to the highest 
ideals of justice in the discharge of the duties of the citizen. 
It is stated that his wife Xanthippe was shrewish, and that 
his sons were dullards; but these are largely matters of 
tradition. 


Although caricatured by Aristophanes as a sophist, in the 
comic play of ‘“‘ The Clouds”, twenty-four years before his 
death, Socrates was distinguished from the Sophists by his life, 
teachings and refusal to accept payment for his discussions. 
His personality lent itself to the purposes of the satirist, as 
he was known by sight to all Athens, and his habit of talking 
with all sorts and conditions of men was a matter of common 
remark. The appearance of the man, his snub nose, protruding 
eyes, large head, and stocky figure, roughly clad in a single 
garment, caught the popular attention. But his intimate 
friends discerned the real worth of Socrates, and the beauty of 
his spirit created an atmosphere which even the dissipated 
Alcibiades felt like a physical force acting in the direction of 
truth and goodness. He claimed to have an inward “ voice ”’ 
which warned him of taking doubtful courses of action. There 
was something of the mystic about him: his trances, ¢.g., at 
Potidxa, his simple piety, and his familiar “sign ’’ give proof 
of this. 


There is no need to occupy time by rehearsing the incidents 
which led to his death, as recorded in the Euthyphro, Apology, 
Crito and Phedo. The sublimity of the defence and the 
demeanour of Socrates in those closing days was the 
consummation of his noble life and mission. He was seventy 
years of age when he drank the cup of hemlock amid his faithful 
friends. 


The charges which were brought against Socrates by 
Meletus, Lycon, and Anytus were really based upon the old 
burlesque of Aristophanes, viz., that Socrates had committed 
the crime of denying the gods of the city, introducing other new 
divinities, and corrupting the youth of Athens. His mission 
really contradicted these charges in the spirit if not in the letter 
at every point. In his Apology, his speech of defence reveals 
the religious basis of his life-work, a basis which remained 
religious even if the oracular form were only used in a symbolic 
figure of speech. His aim in conversing with the young as well 
as the old had been to build upon the foundation of principle 
rather than to follow mere use and wont. He was convinced 
that God had given him a duty to reform the “ mass of error 
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and conventionality, which meanwhile the Sophists were 
accepting as the material of their system” (Riddell). 

In his speech of defence, Socrates describes how this career 
was thrust upon him (Apol. 20-21). His comrade Cherephon, 
ever serious about high things, went on one occasion to question 
the oracle of Delphi. He asked the god whether there was 
any man wiser than Socrates. The answer was given in the 
negative. ‘‘Now’’, continued Socrates, in his defence, “I am 
going to explain the origin of my unpopularity. When I heard 
of the oracle I began to reflect: what can God mean by this 
dark saying? I know very well that I am not wise, even in 
the smallest degree. Then what can he mean by saying that 
I am the wisest of men? . . . And for a long time I was 
at a loss to understand his meaning: then, very reluctantly, 
I turned to seek it in this manner. I went to a man who was 
reputed to be wise, thinking that there, if anywhere, I should 
prove the answer wrong, and meaning to point out to the oracle 
its mistake, and to say, ‘ You said that I was the wisest of men, 
but this man is wiser than I am.’ So I examined the man— 
I need not tell you his name, he was a politican—but this was 
the result, Athenians. When I conversed with him I came to 
see that, though a great many persons, and most of all he himself, 
thought that he was wise, yet he was not wise. And then 
I tried to prove to him that he-was not wise, though he fancied 
he was ; and by so doing I made him, and many of the bystanders, 
my enemies. So when I went away, I thought to myself, 
“I am wiser than this man: neither of us probably knows 
anything that is really good, but he thinks that he has knowledge, 
when he has not, while I, having no knowledge, do not think 
that I have. . . ’.” And so Socrates went from man to 
man with the same result, making many. enemies. “TI 
found’, he continued, “‘that the men whose reputation for 
wisdom stood highest, were nearly the most lacking in it; 
while others, who were looked down on as common people, 
were much better fitted to learn. Now I must describe to you 
the wanderings which I undertook, like a series of Heraclean 
labours, to make full proof of the oracle. After the politicians, 
I went to the poets. . . .” Socrates found here the same 
result. He then went to the artisans, for he says, ‘‘ I was sure 
that I should find that they knew many fine things. And in 
that I was not mistaken. They knew what I did not know, 
and so far they were wiser thanI. . . . But . . . each 
of them believed himself to be extremely wise in matters of the 
greatest importance, because he was skilful in his own art; 
and this mistake of theirs threw their real wisdom into the 
shade. . . . And I made answer to the oracle that it was 
better for me to remain asI was. . . . My friends, I believe 
that only God is really wise: and that by this oracle he meant 
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that men’s wisdom is worth little or nothing. I do not think 
that he meant that Socrates was wise. He only made use 
of my name, and took me as an example, as though to say 
to men, ‘ He among you is the wisest who, like Socrates, knows 
that in very truth his wisdom is worth nothing at all.’ And 
therefore I still go about testing and examining every man 
whom I think wise, whether he be citizen or stranger, as God 
has commanded me; and whenever I find that he is not wise, 
I point out to him on the part of God that he is not wise. And 
I am so busy in this pursuit that I have never had leisure to 
take any part worth mentioning in public matters, or to lock 
after my private affairs. I am in very great poverty by reason 
of my service to God.’ Socrates then proceeded to show the 
effect of this course of action upon the young men who followed 
him about, the sons of the wealthy and leisured men of the 
city, who took pleasure in hearing men cross-examined, and 
began imitating his example of cross-examining themselves 
and others. The effect was to arouse anger among those who 
were submitted to this test, and they laid the blame on Socrates 
and called him a corrupter of youth and an unbeliever in the 
divinities. They charged him with making the worse appear the 
better reason, to cover up the exposure of their own ignorance. 
Later in the same address he speaks of his mission as a divine 
one, comparing himself to a gadfly which stings a great and 
noble horse that has become sluggish, that it may put forth 
fresh efforts. In the Phedrus (229-230), Socrates calls himself 
“‘a lover of discourse ’’, ever seeking to understand himself. 

Sufficient has been quoted from Socrates himself—and 
his words cannot be improved upon—to show what his mission 
was: to discover the truly wise man, and the nature of wisdom 
itself, which includes virtue in itself and the meaning of justice, 
courage, temperance, beauty, piety and friendship, the themes 
of various Platonic Dialogues, e.g., the Kepublic, Laches, 
Charmides, Phedrus, Euthyphro, and the Symposium respectively. 
We pass on to consider in more detail his method. 

Socrates was jestingly spoken of as “a talker at street 
corners’. He never left Athens except when on active service 
as a soldier. In the city he frequented the places where men 
most dearly love to congregate—the gymnasium, the agora, 
the baths and public resorts. Wherever he could enter into a 
friendly argument with a responsive soul Socrates might be 
found. If he had lived in one of our cities he might have been 
looked for on the favourite seats of the central squares——or 
octagons (in Dunedin)—and in hairdressers’ shops. But what 
conversation it was! He has been called the _ great 
cross-examiner, but never did a barrister deal more gently 
with a witness than Socrates; and seldom did a questioner 
achieve such astonishing results! This was all done with a 
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noble object in view, to ‘‘ reconstruct human opinion on the 
basis of reasoned truth’. He has a tremendous faith in human 
nature, founded doubtless upon the mythical view of a previous 
existence, called the doctrine of Reminiscence,. which may, 
however, be regarded as a poetic statement of the divine image 
which resides in every human soul. The Delphic oracle had 
not only given him his vocation. It had also supplied him with 
the greatest sphere of all knowledge, even the human soul. 
“Know thyself!” That involved him in the constant 
search for the reality within his own being and the common 
spiritual domain of humanity and truth itself. He is the founder 
of psychology, ethics, inductive logic in its idealistic fields ; 
he is the pioneer of education as a science and an art. He is 
the father of philosophy. He sought for the common term, 
the definition which makes the universal. Spurning politics, 
he becomes the true teacher of statesmanship, with a large- 
hearted patriotism and a burning passion for a better city, a 
better’ state, and a better world. Believing that virtue was 
not excluded from the province of human inquiry, he held that 
it could be taught, and, being taught, it really meant nothing 
more than the knowledge of the best and highest truth. His 
paradoxical truth that virtue is knowledge, and vice is ignorance, 
which seems to allow no place for the vagaries of the human 
will—a doctrine at least in harmony with his own stoical 
singleness of heart—rests upon the assumption that a man 
must do what he believes to be best, in other words, that 
“‘ we needs must love the highest when we see it’. The purpose 
which ever directed his chosen method of discussion was to 
discover the divine in every life and in the community as a 
whole. He was the first great idealist. 


Now he did not just happen to fall into this mode of life 
and activity. It was selected as his method. He made it a, 
fine art. In the Parmenides (135), the statement is made 
by Parmenides, the veteran Eleatic philosopher, to Socrates, 
then a young man: “ There is an art which is called by the 
vulgar idle talking, and which is often imagined to be useless ; 
in that you must train and exercise yourself now that you are 
young, or truth will elude your grasp.” And in that art 
Socrates became proficient to the zenith of genius. 

We may note the phases of this development of the art 
of conversation. 

(1) In the first place, Athenian community life at the 
dazzling period in which Socrates lived was intimately bound 
up with discussion. (a) The Assembly was the sovereign 
power in the State, and of that Assembiy every citizen was a 
member. Attendance was compulsory. There was no form 
of representative government, as we understand it. The 
Athenian Empire was administered by the sovereign people 
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(i.e., the citizens) in their Assembly. The consequence was 
that each citizen was trained to debate privately, if not openly, 
the questions of - State policy, including administration, 
legislation, alliances, war and peace. The public speeches 
given on these high matters were listened to with attention 
and commented upon by citizens in their homes and public 
places. The educational value of this training was considerable. 
The same practice was followed in a different direction in regard 
to judicial procedure by means of the system of juries, on which 
every citizen was liable to serve as the lot might fall. The 
result was the diffusion of. intelligent opinion upon matters of 
law and policy far beyond what is customary in the modern 
State. In our day, the lack of public discussions, and even the 
disappearance of the old-fashioned public meeting, may have 
more to do with the lowering of the standards of interest, 
service and taste in the community at large than we are apt 
to imagine. The point to be noted, however, in connection with 
our subject is that Socrates would be trained to discuss many 
things, and those with whom he conversed upon the ethical 
ideas, which he never failed to introduce, would be able to 
give themselves up to the argument with a readiness and ability 
which were characteristic of the intelligent citizens of Athens. 
In these days, when only too often people sit silent, or answer 
friendly inquiries in monosyllables which leave no loophole 
for further exchange of ideas, the truth of the adage “ that 
conversation is a lost art” is often brought home to us. 
(6) The Greek dramatists popularized the varied forms of 
dialogue in the theatre, and quickened the growing interest 
in clever and skilful conversation. I merely mention this, and 
pass on. 

(2) But, philosophically, there was a point of departure 
for the development of the Socratic method of conversation. 
The beginning of “ dialectic’, as it is called, may be traced, 
in part at least, to the skill of the Eleatic philosopher, Zeno. 
Professor Burnet has brought out the importance of the influence 
of Protagoras, the great sophist, and Zeno, of Elea, the ingenious 
author of the famous riddles or paradoxes which disproved 
the reality of motion. According to Plato’s Parmenides, 
Socrates, then very young, meets Parmenides, an old man of 
sixty-five, and Zeno, a man of about forty, and engages them 
in conversation. Whether the meeting ever took place or not 
is very doubtfuly but the account which Plato gives of Zeno’s 
teaching (Parm. 128 ff.) is accurate. Aristotle accredits Zeno 
with being the inventor of Dialectic, in other words, the art 
of philosophizing by means of question and answer. Although 
we have not written accounts of this development, we have 
distinct traces of it in Greek literature. This use of conversation 
was brought to a fine art. Rules were laid down. which help 
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us to understand the patient replies of the victims of Socratic 
cross-examination, touched with his characteristic ironical 
humour. The one who replies is bound to answer in the fewest 
possible words, and to answer the question exactly as it is put. 
(This might be a useful discipline for examinees.) The 
answerer is not to evade the question, or to raise other questions. 
The danger of being led into the admission of many kinds of 
absurdities and contradictions by this quiescent form of 
dialectic was abundantly shown by the use made of the pro- 
cedure by the Sophists, as even Socrates found, according to 
the Euthydemus, when he fell in with two masters of this branch 
of the art. But in its essence, the method was capable 
of being used in an enlightening manner, and we find from 
Plato’s references to it that it served Socrates as a useful 
model from which his distinctive art was evolved by his own 
genius. 

(3) The Sophists became great adepts in the art of 
disputation, following upon Zeno’s lead, and using the method 
for purposes of display and rhetorical training. Under their 
hands it is changed and becomes known as Lristic. The 
Sophists were not a class, or sect; they were itinerant and 
professional teachers, often of brilliant attainments, who 
undertook to guide the sons of wealthy parents into the primrose 
paths of worldly success. We must not assume that their 
aims were so low as the term sophistic, or sophistry, would 
suggest ; for they varied in their standards of culture and 
purpose from great men like Protagoras and Gorgias, to quacks 
and time-servers whose names are not worth keeping in 
remembrance. It is not at all unlikely that Socrates himself 
was at first hardly distinguishabie from a sophisti, as 
Aristophanes sarcastically and humorously represented him 
to be in actual fact. Certainly his sense of a mission removed 
him from such a classification, and his whole life was in 
opposition to the baser and self-confident claims of the Sophists. 
No doubt the Sophists were among the wise men whom Socrates 
discovered to be ignorant and, in some cases at least, to be 
unconscious of their lack of wisdom. In the vast majority 
of cases, however, the Sophists developed a sceptical and 
cynical philosophy, which tended in practice to foster a spirit 
of unbelief, irreverence and sheer worldliness of life. 

The maxim of Protagoras, that ‘‘man is the measure of 
all things, of what is, that it is, and of what it is not, that it is 
not ’’, led to the undermining of all belief in the objectivity of 
truth. It marked the passing of Greek thought from the 
subject of nature, which had produced the great cosmogonies 
of the pre-Socratics, to the philosophy of human nature. But 
the Sophists did not discern the true Man in the new world of 
their exploration, which was most often the world of their 
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exploitation as well. As apostles of the higher education, 
they conceived their province in such low terms of worldly 
success and glittering social or political achievements as to 
tend to foster superficiality at the expense of sound progress 
in character and wisdom. Their penchant for rhetoric led 
to the emphasis being placed upon effect rather than upon 
truth. 

Allied with these tendencies, their treatment of the art of 
conversation made of it a keen instrument of debate, which 
degenerated into the reduction of an opponent to confusion 
and self-contradiction. Their method of disputation became 
one of their principal claims to employment and celebrity. 
Dr. Henry Jackson says: ‘‘ While the sophistry of rhetoric 
led to the sophistry of politics, the sophistry of culture led to the 
sophistry of disputation.’’ Here the word “sophistry ’’ has 
approached to the current bad meaning of the word, and that 
is symptomatic of the effect of mere cultivation of conversation 
as Hristic. The study of logical fallacies was, however, much 
stimulated by these tendencies. 

(4) Turning to Socrates, we find that his adoption of the 
method of dialectic, or question and answer, was deliberately 
chosen as the pathway to the discovery of truth. His aim 
was not to interpret the universe in terms of some principle or 
element, like the great natural philosophers who preceded him, 
but to study the nature of man in his essence, and not in his 
superficial features, as the Sophists were doing. He sought to 
know himself and all men in the divine and God-like qualities 
of reason and virtue; and his method of dialectic marked 
itself off from all other forms by the loftiness of his aim and 
purpose. 

Socrates held that the first question to ask concerning 
any subject is—What is it? He turns away from the 
accidental and conventional meanings which readily fall from 
the lips in answer to such a question—or rather he passes 
through them and beyond them to the essence of the matter 
under consideration, whether it be justice, or knowledge, or 
courage, or beauty, or piety, or anything else that pertains 
to the true life of man. He believes that in the contact of mind 
with mind the truth may be discovered, and that by the very 
fact of sharing one’s ideas with another the haven of the ideal 
is approached. He seeks for the universal, and that is to be 
sought for in the common mind—the common term in the 
common mind, thus establishing what has since been called 
a universe of discourse, the unity of thought and being. He 
conversed only about matters relating to men; not that he 
despised knowledge of the world of nature, but because he thought 
that the reality of the spirit and the values of life were of final 
importance. He seems to have had his conversation in time 
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past in the theories of the physiologists, and to have looked to 
Anaxagoras to deliver him into the full estate of the mind or 
reason: but that the slender faith of Anaxagoras in his creed 
failed to accomplish for him. Accordingly, Socrates pressed 
for an answer to this fundamental question, What is it really 
and essentially? Aristotle says, in his Metaphysica, that 
Socrates originated two great principles in his teaching, viz., 
his inductive discourses and his universal definitions. These 
two, on which hang all the Platonists and Aristotelians, were 
part and parcel of his method of conversation. 

In that dialectic of Socrates two processes may be discerned 
and distinguished, one negative, and the other positive or 
constructive. 

(1) The first thing to do with the mind in search of 
knowledge is to rid it of false ideas and self-complacency in the 
alleged possession of truth which is not really truth. Socrates 
endeavoured throughout his life to perform this necessary service 
upon himself, and he did not fail to apply it to those with 
whom he argued. This was the antithesis of the Sophistic 
version that every man was a law unto himself, but it approached 
somewhat nearly to Eristic in its outward form. Being 
negative, it reduced the partner in the conversation to the 
statement of contradictions or absurdities. This the quibbling 
methods of the Sophists also accomplished. But Socrates 
did not rest in this process of pulverization. He had only 
accomplished the first and perhaps least important part of his 
undertaking, the operation for the removal of the ‘“‘ false 
conceit of wisdom ”’ was incomplete and certainly the treatment 
of the patient did not end merely with such a surgical operation. 
By dramatic turns, humour, irony, and the appearance of 
defeat in his.inquiry, by all the arts of which Socrates was the 
superb master, he sought to produce a sign of fresh life in the 
patient, and he pressed another phase of the subject upon the 
writhing victim with such a charming sympathy that it would 
be almost impossible to refuse to follow the fresh lead. Doubt 
and perplexity must yield to hope and faith in the ultimate 
triumph of reason. Meno compares him to the torpedo-fish, 
which benumbs anyone who touches it (Meno 79E). We see 
this process of elenchos, as it is called in the Memorabilia IV, 2 ff. 
Reading the whole of the fourth book gives one a fair idea of 
the Socratic method, and supports the claim for recognition 
of the work of Xenophon as having historical value. The 
closing words of the fifth section (Mem. IV, v, 12) are distinctly 
informative as to this method of Socrates: ‘‘ And thus, he said, 
men become supremely good and happy and skilled in discussion. 
The very word ‘ discussion’, according to him, owes its name 
to the practice of meeting together for common deliberation, 
‘sorting ’, ‘ discussing’ (dialego, classify, implying dialegomai, 
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discuss, is a double reference lost in the English) things after 
their kind; and therefore one should be ready and prepared 
for this and be zealous for it; for it makes for excellence, 
leadership, and skill in debate.’”’ Sometimes, as in the 
Euthyphro of Plato, the talk ends in little definite gain, and 
in such cases the stage of elenchos is in evidence. Dialectic is 
distinguished from rhetoric, according to Socrates, by love 
of truth rather than ‘the enchantment of the soul’’. 

(2) The positive side of the conversational method is the 
outstanding characteristic of the dialectic of Socrates and 
the great object of his course of education. It has been called 
mareutic, on the basis of the vivid simile which he adopts from 
the calling of his mother Phenarete, the midwife. The 
preliminary process is represented by the pangs of labour; 
but the life of thought which is brought to the birth is the 
creative and living truth. Here dialectic proper comes into 
its kingdom. ‘‘ Thought is the unuttered conversation of the 
soul with itself.” 

In his endeavour (Theetetus 1508) to induce the young and 
promising Theetetus to answer the question—admittedly a 
most difficult one—What is knowledge?, Socrates explains 
that he is trying to help Theztetus to discover the ideas that 
are already present, unperceived, in his own mind, and he 
points out that the discernment of the true and false birth 
would be the crowning achievement of the art of midwifery, 
and so his own art is in most respects like the art of the midwives, 
except that, as he says: “I look after the souls of men when 
they are in labour, and not after their bodies ; and the triumph 
of my art is in thoroughly examining whether the thought 
which the mind of the young man brings forth is a false idol 
or a noble and true birth. And, like the midwives, I am barren, 
and the reproach which is often made against me, that I ask 
questions of others and have not the wit to answer them myself, 
is very just—the reason is, that the god compels me to be a 
midwife, but does not allow me to bring forth. And therefore 
I am not myself at all wise, nor have I anything to show which 
is the invention or birth of my own soul, but those who converse 
with me profit. Some of them appear dull enough at first, 
but afterwards, as our acquaintance ripens, if the god is gracious 
to them, they all make astonishing progress; and this, in the 
opinion of others as well as in their own. It is quite clear that 
they never learned anything from me ; the many fine discoveries 
to which they cling are of their own making. But to me and 
the god they owe their delivery. And the proof of my words 
is, that many of them in their ignorance, either in their self- 
conceit, despising me, or falling under the influence of others, 
have gone away too soon; and have not only lost the children 
of whom I had previously delivered them by an ill bringing up, 
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but have stifled whatever else they had in them by evil 
communications, being fonder of lies and shams than of the 
truth; and they have at last ended by seeing themselves, 
as others see them, to be great fools. . . . The truants 
often return to me, and beg that I would consort with them 
again—they are ready to go down to me on their knees— 
and then, if my familiar spirit allows, which is not always the 
case, I receive them, and they begin to grow again. Dire are 
the pangs which my art is able to arouse and to allay in those 
who consort with me, . . . night and day they are full 
of perplexity and travail. . . . So much for them. And 
there are others, Theetetus, who come to me having apparently 
nothing in them; and as I know that they have no need of 
my art, I coax them into marrying some one, and by the grace 
of God I can generally tell_who is likely to do them good. 
Many of them I have given away to Prodicus, and many to other 
inspired sages. I tell you this long story, friend Thetetus, 
because I suspect, as indeed you seem to think yourself, that 
you are in labour—great with some conception. Come then 
to me, who am a midwife’s son and myself a midwife, and 
do your best to answer the questions which I will ask you. 
And if I abstract and expose your firstborn, because I discover 
upon inspection that the idea which you have formed is a vain 
shadow, do not quarrel with me on that account, as the manner 
of women is when their first children are taken from them. 
For I have actually known some who were ready to bite me 
when I deprived them of a darling folly ; they did not perceive 
that I acted from good will, for they did not know that God 
is never the enemy of man—that was not within the range 
of their ideas—neither am I their enemy in all this, but it 
would be wrong for me to admit falsehood, or to stifle the truth. 
Once more, then, Theetetus, I repeat my old question, ‘ What 
is knowledge? ’, and do not say that you cannot tell; but 
quit yourself like a man, and by the help of God you will be able 
to tell.” Theetetus then proceeds courageously with the 
discussion, which leads to the enunciation of the great Theory 
of Ideas, as elaborated by Socrates and his brilliant pupil, 
the philosophic master of all succeeding ages. 

The doctrine of the concept, or universal, based upon the 
definition which has received acceptance in the discussion, 
is built up as the structure of enduring reality amid the flux 
of variable experience. No longer is the thinker at the mercy 
of caprice; he stands possessed of the elements of spiritual 
reality. He has passed from mere opinion to true knowledge, 
the sure achievement of the spirit of free inquiry. All the 
problems of philosophy are foreshadowed in the conversations 
of the Platonic Socrates, the whole issue of idealism is raised as 
against materialism. His work is an undying protest against 
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such a facile realism as that which threatens to become fashion- 
able in the present decade, despite the smashing blows of science 
upon simple conceptions of matter. Empiricism, pragmatism 
of the lower kind, and the grosser types of hedonism sink out 
of sight as the dialogues proceed to their great conclusions. 
By induction, the process of becoming gives place to true being. 
Beyond the mere approximation there looms up the form or idea 
of eternal truth. Plato carried Dialectic into the lofty regions 
of the spirit, and Aristotle sought to make it compact as befits 
“the science of sciences’”’. By the three great philosophers of 
ancient Greece, however, the final reality was held not to be 
attainable through knowledge alone. The union of virtue and 
knowledge, so strenuously maintained by Socrates, is best 
interpreted as the union of thought and value, which is the 
ultimate reality, the “‘ practical reason” of Kant. Hedonism 
is discredited ; utilitarianism is raised to the heights of a noble 
service of man and “the kingdom of ends’’, which is better 
presented to us in the real and ideal “ Kingdom of God”. 
The glory of the life of a true philosopher in the Socratic sense— 
a life of devotion and sacrifice for the sake of the “ truths 
which wake to perish never ’’—is prophetic of the later revelation 
of the perfect religion. 


MIND AND BODY. 


By J. P. Lowson, M.A., M.D., 
Professor of Psychiatry, University of Queensland. 


Ir there be an obvious fact in nature, it is the fact that 
human beings possess minds and also bodies, and that a very 
intimate relationship obtains between these two: yet the 
question, what is the nature of the relationship between them, 
has long been a very difficult one. . 

It is a question which can be attacked in more than one 
way: in particular, it can be attacked from a philosophic or 
from a scientific standpoint. The distinction between these 
standpoints will become clear later, but it may be said at once 
that it is a distinction of aim and not of superiority or of 
inferiority on one side or the other. Each standpoint is valid 
from its own point of view; eventually, no doubt, they will 
unite; but as yet they have not done so. 

In the past, the mind-body question has been examined 
and discussed mainly from a philosophical point of view. The 
various theories which have been put forward concerning it 
have been, for the most part, philosophical rather than scientific 
in their aim. Now I have to admit that, while I am not without 
some philosophical training, my own interests are scientific 
rather than philosophical. One thing, for instance, which 
I specially wish to do is to put the question of the mind-body 
relation from the strict scientific standpoint and to illustrate 
some of the simple results which are thereby gained. But 
since the scientific standpoint is relatively novel compared 
with the older ways, and since the ideas which most of us have 
acquired in one way or another about the relation between 
mind and body have not usually been acquired from that 
standpoint, and have, as a rule, a philosophical tincture (a good 
thing, of course, in itself), I think it is best to begin with a 
brief discussion of the chief philosophical views which have been 
put forward. In attempting this discussion I cannot speak as 
an expert in philosophical thought; I can only put the 
philosophical side of the matter as it appears to me. But 
I think that if I do so, it will help to make clear the difference 
between the philosophical and scientific standpoints, and may 
help to remove difficulty in understanding the latter. I will 
add that I do not think that any defects in my account or 
any form of philosophical criticism to which it might be exposed 
could do away with the truth or importance of what I shall 
have to say later, when I speak from my own point of view. 
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Let us first see, then, what the admitted facts are. In 
every one of us two chains of events, to all appearance very 
different in nature, go on together. On the one hand, we 
have a chain of conscious mental events, a chain of conscious 
thoughts, feelings, desires, and strivings; on the other hand, 
we have a train of nervous and other physical processes going 
forward in the brain and elsewhere. These two chains of events 
appear very unlike each other. They are indeed so unlike that 
their study has become the concern of two separate sciences, 
psychology and physiology respectively. There seems, for 
instance, to be no resemblance between the memory which a 
man has of his home and the brain process which we believe 
must occur when he calls it to mind. Whatever we should see, 
if we could look into a man’s brain while he was thinking of 
his home, it would certainly be nothing resembling a house. 
The thought and the brain process seem utterly unlike.’ Yet 
these two chains of eveats, unlike as they are, are somehow 
intimately linked together, and the philosophical question 
is: What is the meaning of this linkage, what is the nature 
of the connection between them ? 


Now, in the first place, without going into any detail at all, 
this question seems to admit of only two general answers. Since 
the two chains of events undoubtedly accompany each other, 
both running at the same time, they must either reflect each 
other point for point in all essential respects, like the same 
sentence in two different languages, or like two different aspects 
of what is in reality one and the same thing, or else they must 
differ from each other in the course which they follow. Further, 
if they differ, since both run out eventually into the same bodily 
behaviour, which appears equally appropriate to both, we must 
suppose that in some way they interact with each other’s course, 
so as to produce this common result. In this way we get 
immediately the two kinds of general theory, which are spoken 
of as the theory of parallelism and the theory of interaction 
respectively. 


According to the theory of parallelism, body and mind 
are so constituted that there is a point for point correspondence 
between brain process and mental process, so that they behave 
together exactly as though they were one and the same thing, 
naturally producing a result common to both. 


According to the theory of interaction, they behave as 
though they were two things, body and soul respectively, we 
may say, each following its own laws and each reacting on the 
other, to produce the common result. 


There seems to be no escape from these alternatives, and 


what I wish now to show is that it is at present exceedingly 
B 
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difficult, I think impossible in the present state of our knowledge, 
to decide between these two classes of theory on reasoned 
grounds. 

In this connection there is a first point, to deal with which 
will help to clear the ground. It is a point on which McDougall 
has laid much stress in his book ‘‘ Body and Mind.” It is this. 
If our conscious activity and our nervous activity run parallel 
to each other in the very exact sense of the parallelism just 
referred to, then it would seem to make no practical difference - 
either what form of parallelism we prefer or in what form we 
think it most rational to believe. Such a parallelism can be 
expressed in a variety of ways. 

Thus the materialist tells us that the events in the nervous 
system are the primary and important ones. According to him, 
it is to nervous processes physically determined that “‘ causal 
reality ’’ alone belongs. From them, as they occur, the whole 
chain of thought, feeling, and impulse merely floats off 
mysteriously but ineffectively, without in any way influencing 
the practical result, somewhat as the creak of a cart-wheel 
floats off into space without affecting the wheel’s motion, 
whatever the friction which causes it may do. 

On the other hand, the monistic idealist holds just the 
contrary. He tells us that the chain of thought and feeling 
is the causal chain, of which the chain of nervous processes 
is but the powerless reflection. This is an idea more difficult 
to grasp, perhaps, since it runs counter to common prejudices, 
but not actually less reasonable than the former—if anything, 
possibly a little more so. 

Again, it is held by other thinkers that both chains are 
merely partial aspects of one underlying and utterly unknown 
chain of causal realities. 

Finally, we have the parallelism of such thinkers as 
Professor Stout, who holds, if I understand him correctly, 
that both chains are equally real and causal in themselves, 
and as it were miraculously parallel, without any connection 
existing between them. 

Now, whichever of these hypotheses we think it most 
reasonable to select—if we wish to be parallelists—the practical 
result, as Professor McDougall has pointed out, seems in all 
cases to be the same. In this connection there are two points 
to be noted. The first is the important fact that at both ends 
of both chains of events it is the nervous system and not the 
mind which we find. All our intercourse with the outer world, 
all our seeing and hearing and touching and tasting, and all 
our practical action begins and ends with unconscious nervous 
processes. However much thought and planning may have 
gone to the shaping of a course of action, it is through the 
nervous system that it must in the end be carried out. That 
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is the first point. And the second point is this. If we assume, 
as it seems natural to do, that the brain and the nervous system 
generally are the material masses, which they appear to be, 
and which chemical analysis of dead brains and dead nervous 
systems seems to demonstrate them to be; if the brain consists 
solely of a number of physical elements, carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and the rest, simply combined together and arranged 
in space in very highly complicated ways, then we already 
know from experience of these same elements in the inorganic 
world how masses of such elements, whether real or illusory, 
do in fact behave. So far as our knowledge goes, every possible 
change which such a material mass can undergo is always 
determined according to the laws of physics and chemistry. 

From these two considerations, first, the position of 
advantage which the nervous system occupies in relation to 
perception and action, and, second, the physical and chemical 
constitution of the brain itself, it seems to follow that any 
theory which denies interaction, that is, reciprocal interference, 
between mind and brain necessarily asserts that all our thought 
and behaviour must go on exactly as if they were physically 
determined, and exactly as if the consciousness which 
accompanies our action had no influence upon its course. Now 
all theories of parallelism deny such interference, hence, from 
a practical standpoint (the standpoint of action) there does 
not seem to be much to choose between them. They all seem 
to amount in practice to physical determinism. 

Of course such a conclusion as this, that all our active life 
goes forward exactly as though thought and feeling had nothing 
whatever to do with it, is very repugnant to common sense 
and common observation. Our active lives do not either 
look or feel like that at all. Nevertheless, if no other difficulties 
but this one existed in the way of parallelism, this difficulty 
would not, and in fact for many minds does not, carry much 
weight. Our sense of active life may be an illusion. There are, 
however, other difficulties, and we must turn to look at them. 

A second difficulty stands out very obviously at first sight, 
and stress is often laid on it. Parallelism would be easier to 
believe in, if there were no difference between the kinds of 
process which go on in the sphere of consciousness and in the 
brain respectively. If the kind of rule that holds good in the 
sphere of consciousness were the same kind of rule that appears 
to hold good in the sphere of physical processes, some form of 
parallelism would be much easier to accept. For instance, the 
apparent absurdity just mentioned would disappear. But, 
it is said, this is not the case. There is, at first sight, an obvious 
and very striking difference between them. The chain of 
thought and feeling seems invariably to tend ‘towards an end 
of some kind. It is purposive. It aims at something. Our 
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thoughts and the actions which follow them are quite evidently 
the expression of something which can only be indicated by words 
like need, craving, desire, will: something to the results of 
whose activity words like failure and success, satisfaction and 
disappointment, can be accurately applied. On the other 
hand, words like need, desire, failure, and success, seem 
absolutely meaningless in connection with purely physical 
processes. According to the assumption already mentioned 
the brain is simply a material mass. For strict materialism, 
as Professor James pointed out, it does not exist as a brain at 
all; only the separate atoms or electrons, which compose it, 
exist, with their spatial relations, their attractions and repulsions. 
It seems quite unreasonable to suppose that mere changes in 
the spatial arrangement and the manner of interlocking of 
elements so conceived could enable them to follow any other 
rule than that which they follow in the inorganic world. Their 
law is the law of physical mechanism, according to which one 
event follows another because the other has preceded it and 
without the least reference to consequences or to anything 
which can be called failure or success. If an engine goes off 
the track and tumbles down a bank, it does so in fatal accordance 
with its own momentum and the law of gravitation, and without 
the least apparent reference to what will happer next. A man 
or animal in similar circumstances would make vigorous efforts 
to regain his equilibrium and avoid being hurt, and all his 
behaviour would be obviously directed towards these ends. 

Conscious life strives ; physical processes do not appear to 
do so. This is a very big difference, in fact an enormous one, 
and we should be wanting in candour if we did not recognize 
it and give it due weight. How is it possible, it is asked, that 
processes so different in kind should run parallel to each other ? 
But at this point fresh considerations may occur to us. 

The distinction just drawn was drawn between mental and 
physical process, not, after all, between mental and vital 
process; between mind and machinery, not between mind 
and brain. We started in fact from the assumption, which 
seemed justified, that the physical elements of which the brain 
and the body generally are composed could be trusted to behave 
within the living body exactly as they seem to behave in the 
dead body or in the inorganic world around it. But is this 
assumption really justified? That is in fact very doubtful. 
The more we observe and reflect on the appearances presented 
by the world of life the stronger the impression becomes that 
it is in fact full of striving, that striving of one kind or another 
is the law of its being, and is not confined to the sphere of 
consciousness. For example, if a harmful germ be introduced 
into the body and multiply there, the body will not simply suffer 
the physical consequences as a machine would do; on the 
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contrary, it will react by mobilizing forces of attack and defence, 
obviously, though unconsciously, aiming at the destruction or 
expulsion of the intruder and the resumption of its normal 
modes of activity, just as the man of my previous illustration 
tried to regain his balance and minimize the chances of his being 
hurt. Plants seek actively for light and air and water. They 
behave just as though they were not satisfied without a sufficiency 
of these things. Again, the developing ovum or egg-cell of 
any particular animal or plant seems to insist on forming that 
particular animal or plant, exactly as though that were its 
purpose from which it could not be turned aside, though it 
might perish, as it sometimes does, in the attempt. “A 
fertilized egg-cell”’, we are told, ‘“‘frequently divides into a 
ball of cells like a microscopic mulberry fruit ; the constituents 
of this ball may be disarranged and the ball pressed out of shape 
between two plates of glass; yet if the interference be not too 
prolonged, the developing embryo may right itself and develop 
normally.’ This has all the appearance of a singular tenacity 
of unconscious purpose. It is as if the ovum said, “I will 
form what I intend to form, in spite of your attempt to spoil it, 
or I will perish.’”’ Lastly, on this question recent psychology 
itself does not contradict but rather supports the appearance 
of purpose. We now know that mental processes not only 
occur, but occur commonly, which are strictly unconscious, 
and yet follow the rule of conscious mental life and strive 
towards ends just as our conscious thoughts and feelings do. 

It seems clear, then, that there may well be something 
wrong with an assumption which attributes purposiveness to 
conscious mental life alone. The life of the body can be 
purposive, just as conscious mental life is. For this reason, 
while the objections to a strict psycho-physical parallelism 
in the old sense appear to me to be full of force, a psycho- 
physiological parallelism of mind and body is much less difficult 
of acceptance. 

But does this really help us much? It is of interest, 
certainly, to a psycho-biologist like myself, but from the 
philosophical standpoint it seems only to throw the question 
a step further back. If all life is characterized by the striving 
towards ends, determined in each case by the particular nature 
of the creature, and if at the same time mental life can be 
unconscious, a8 we now have reason to believe, is it not possible 
that it is just the purposive factor (the factor of unconscious 
desire, we may say) which makes the difference between the 
living body and the inorganic mass, and we are still faced 
with the question, is this mental factor something additional, 
or is it not? Is a living body simply a collection of inorganic 
elements combined and arranged in very special ways, as the 
biological mechanists hold, or is it that and something more, as 
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the vitalists think? I do not see how such a question is to be 
solved at present. I do not mean that it is essentially insoluble 
—that there is anything about it which removes for ever the 
possibility of its solution. On the contrary, it seems to be 
simply a question of fact. Only the evidence is not in yet. 
If, for example, we understood completely all the physical 
and chemical processes in a single living cell, and if we could 
demonstrate that these could all be completely accounted for 
in terms of physical and chemical process, determined without 
reference to ends as this is believed to be at present, then the 
objection to the identification of vital and mental process on 
the ground of the latter’s purposiveness would fall to the ground. 
It is the faith of the physical determinist that this will some day 
happen, but the fact is that at present we are far from being 
able to demonstrate either the truth of this or its contrary. 
The faith of the physical determinist remains a faith. It is 
true that we have some ground for believing that, if there is 
something in the living organism which cannot be accounted 
for in terms of physical and chemical processes, it is not something 
which adds to the energy of the body itself. We know from 
measurement that practically all the energy which the body gives 
out in the shape of movement, heat, etc., is supplied to it in 
the energy contained in the food and oxygen which it absorbs. 
The two quantities, as measured, are almost exactly equal. 
This certainly appears, at first sight, an objection of considerable 
force against any theory which assumes interaction between 
two entities of which the body is only one. But, when we 
ask the physicists, they tell us that it is not conclusive. And 
then, as some one says, there is that “almost exactly’’. We 
seem to be back at the start once more. 

Are there, then, any further considerations which may 
help us? If the peculiarity of striving towards ends will not 
serve us in the attempt to draw a clear distinction between the 
life of the mind and the life of the body, is there any other mark 
of difference which may serve us better? I think there is at 
least one peculiarity, which seems to be confined absolutely 
to consciousness itself. Conscious mental processes appear 
always to be characterized by a very peculiar wnity of their 
own. We cat express this roughly by saying that conscious 
thought, feeling, and action, so far as our experience of them 
goes, appear always to take a personal form. It is not a case 
of the body thinks or acts, where conscious thought or action 
are concerned, but always a case of I think or I act; and 
everything that I consciously think or feel or do gets thought 
and felt and done, not by itself, but always as a part of a peculiar 
unity in which all the rest of my conscious experience at the 
moment is comprehended. We certainly have the feeling that 
there is something in us, the central part of our self, which is 
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one and single and unites all our experience. It feels like a 
central something which, amidst all the fluctuations of experience, 
remains one and the same. It is the something that seems to 
have all the experience, and, as I said, unites it all. 

Now in this connection there are two curious points to be 
noted. The first point is that, so far as I am aware, no ground 
whatever for this form of unity is discoverable in the brain. 
Whatever else the brain may appear to be, there is no appearance 
in it of a unity of thiskind. Itis, as Professor Stout emphatically 
says, a form of unity, to which, so far as we can see, there is 
nothing analogous in the physical world. The second point is 
that, so far as I can see, it is impossible to make sense of this 
peculiarity from the standpoint of a psycho-physiological 
parallelism. In the first place, it is not a characteristic of mental 
process as such: unconscious mental processes go forward 
perfectly well without it—we have no reason to attribute it to 
them. Such processes seem to me to fit in well with a psycho- 
physiological parallelism. In the second place, on such a 
theory, the unity in question has no purpose or function of any 
sort at all. It seems to be there simply to deceive us, and 
although we know that Nature is a liar, it is difficult to be content 
with that. We cannot help believing that she can be cross- 
examined and compelled to tell something like the truth. 
There is a third consideration, a clinical finding, but it does not 
make the matter any easier. I mean the fact that it does 
make a considerable practical difference whether a mental 
process is conscious or not. Unconscious mental processes 
are not subject to rational control and criticism as conscious 
precesses are. On the other hand, why consciousness should 
go with rational control and criticism remains a mystery on any 
theory of parallelism. 

I think that this fact about consciousness—the paradox of 
unity in flux which it presents—deserves to be emphasized. 
Because of its familiarity its oddity escapes us, but it seems to 
me a most remarkable one. At the same time I have to admit 
that I am at a loss to say how much weight may properly 
be attached to it as a proof of interaction or of the existence 
of an ultra-physiological principle in conscious mental life. 
I should be inclined myself to attach some weight to it, but, 
when we appeal to the philosophers themselves, who should be 
the right guides in this matter, they tell us that as an argument 
for interaction it is inconclusive. Professor Stout, whom I have 
just quoted, who stresses the point so emphatically, is himself 
a strict parallelist. 

It seems to me, then, that it is impossible in the present 
state of our knowledge to attain a reasoned finality on these 
questions. I think that our beliefs in regard to them 
must remain for the present matters of faith—if we must have 
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beliefs about them. Otherwise we can remain agnostic. 
Neither the physical determinist nor the interactionist, to take 
extreme cases, is in a position to enforce his belief by means of 
reason upon those who differ from him. Each of us is entitled 
to the impression which his private experience may have left 
upon his mind, or, in cases where action is forced upon him, 
to the faith which he prefers to back in practice. A faith is, 
I suppose, an opinion which one is willing to back in practice. 
Of course, this does not mean that we are entitled to believe a 
number of things which may be associated with this question, 
for which there is no independent evidence at all. 

Are we then to give up altogether the question of the relation 
between mind and body, and is there nothing that can be said 
with certainty about it? Certainly not. So far the inquiry 
has turned on the ultimate relation between body and mind, 
the ultimate nature of the connection between them, but there 
is another way of approaching the question, which yields results, 
not ultimate indeed in the philosophical sense, but no less 
worthy of attention. This way consists in the application of 
the scientific method. 

The scientific method rests upon three principles, of which 
one, the second, is a philosophical assumption or faith. 

Our first principle is to start, not with speculations about 
the nature of the connections between events, but with the 
course of experience as it comes to us, or aS we can obtain it, 
with what we can observe happening. We propose to rely 
throughout for the truth of our conclusions upon what we 
can so observe. We do not, of course, assert that our experience 
is infallible, or that it cannot delude us—we know it may— 
but we do assert that it is the safest guide we have. Our first 
principle, then, is to found our knowledge on experience. 

In the second place, we propose to describe, and in a certain 
sense to account for, the course of the events which we are 
able to observe, in terms of any general methods of description 
which can be shown to apply to them, aiming always at getting 
such methods of description in the first place consistent, and 
in the second place as simple and at the same time as 
comprehensive (that is, generally applicable) as we can. It is 
here, of course, that the specifically human element comes into 
science, and we make our assumption. We start out to simplify 
and codify experience, to analyse it into elements and reduce it 
to rules, not because it looks either simplifiable or codifiable— 
it looks just the opposite—but because on any other terms 
the human craving for simplicity and certainty in knowledge, 
and its instrument the human intellect, cannot be satisfied. 
We assume, in order to gratify this craving, that events in 
nature are intelligible (that is, analysable, classifiable, and 
above all, once properly analysed and classified, invariable). 
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Fortunately, experience has in large measure borne out this 
assumption, for instance, in physics, so that we now have 
considerable confidence in the uniformity of nature; but it is 
of interest to note as part of the history of scientific thought 
that, according to Dr. 'Whitehead,! the principle of uniformity 
drew its support to begin with, not from the observation of 
nature, but from the mediaeval belief in the government of God, 
and the consequent dignity of the universe. 

Our third principle provides the essential corrective to our 
second and brings us back to experience again. The test of the 
value of any such method of description is to be the power 
which it gives us, not only to describe (simply, comprehensively, 
and consistently), but to predict, and also where that is possible, 
to control the course of the events to which it refers. The 
power to predict and the power to control are to be the sole tests 
of the real value of any generalization. We do not even pretend 
that our methods of description mirror nature. It is often 
found that we can get a very much increased simplicity in our 
method of description, if we call in imagination to our aid. 
The common instance is the atomic theory. Long before there 
was any evidence drawn directly from experience for the existence 
of atoms, it was found that to assume their existence immensely 
simplified the description and prediction of physical events. 
It was found, in short, that, whether atoms existed or not, 
everything went on as if they did. For the purposes of science 
this was quite sufficient whether atoms “really ’’ existed or 
not.2 Any method of description is valid, however divorced 
from experience its terms may be, if it adds to our power of 
comprehension and carries with it the power to predict and 
control. Such methods of description, acquired and tested in 
this manner, are called scientific generalizations, or, for 
convenience, laws of nature. For example, Newton’s law 
of gravitation is such a method of description. It gives us 
the power to predict the movements of gravitating bodies when 
certain facts are known about them. It does not say anything 
about the nature of gravitation or answer the question why 
bodies gravitate ; it is sufficient to begin with, that it tells us 
how they will move when they gravitate. It is evident that 
about a so-called law so arrived at there can be nothing final, 
however great its prestige may become. As soon as events 
which contradict it are observed, it must be altered or replaced, 
just as with Newton’s law today. 

If now we apply these principles to the relation between 
mind and body, we find that we can study this relation free of 
all the difficulties in which parallelism and interactionism 


1“* Science and the Modern World.” 
2Freud’s “systematic unconscious” is an excellent psychological example of the 
value of this principle. Everything goes on as if it existed as described. 
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are respectively involved. These difficulties become irrelevant 
to our purposes. We find ourselves concerned only with the 
actual sequences and co-existences which we find among events, 
whether these events be mental or physical, and with the 
formulation of “‘ rules’ about them. We can say, for instance, 
to the monistic idealist: You may be right in your opinion 
that mind is the only absolute reality in the universe, but, 
whether you are right or wrong, it makes no difference to the 
fact, that consciousness may be abolished by blows on the 
head, altered by drugs, and crippled in a variety of different 
ways by all the accidents and diseases which affect the brain 
and other parts of the nervous system. It is a fact that those 
who wish to control life must study its physical conditions. 
Similarly, we can say to the materialist: You may be right 
in your opinion that physical mechanism accounts for everything 
and that thought and feeling are of no particular consequence, 
but, whether you are right or not, the fact remains that all 
those movements of a man’s body which we call voluntary 
have definite relations with his thoughts, feelings, and purposes, 
and can at present be predicted or controlled only by reference 
to these. Those who wish to control life must study its mental 
conditions. They may all be either right or wrong, it is plain 
that it will make no difference to us. At the same time from 
the point of view of this method physiology and psychology are 
equally justified. 

I will conclude by briefly illustrating the kind of knowledge 
which is got in this way. It will be remembered that its sole 
aims are simplicity of description, foresight, and control. In 
illustrating it I do not wish to waste time upon familiar instances 
either of the obvious defects of mental function which follow 
brain injury or of the obvious relations between human desires 
and purposes and human behaviour. It is clear that in the 
first case physiology would come into the forefront in the 
description of events, and in the second case psychology would 
do so. It will be more useful, and serve my purpose just as well, 
‘to call attention to another aspect of the mind-body relationship, 
which is very important and often overlooked. I mean the 
relations which obtain between mental processes and bodily 
changes which do not issue directly in voluntary movement, 
but are confined in the first instance to the body itself. 

There is no commoner misconception of mind-body relations 
than the idea, that apart from movements classed as voluntary, 
mental events are followed by no important changes in the 
body itself. If one has to explain to a man, for example, that 
the indigestion, say, from which he suffers, is due, not to the 
state of his stomach, which may be structurally normal, but tothe 
state of his mind, there are few men who will not at first suppose 
that they are being accused of “ imagining ” their indigestion. 
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It is remarkable how widespread the idea is that a man’s state 
of mind has nothing to do with the way in which his bodily 
organs function. It is remarkable, because it should be obvious 
from everyday experience that along certain lines the two 
are closely related. 

Take very simple instances first. If I am grieved, my 
eyes fill with tears; if I am embarrassed, my face reddens ; 
if I am afraid, I turn pale. That is to say, in the first instance, 
my lachrymai glands are flushed with blood and stimulated to 
increased secretion ; in the second instance, the muscle fibres 
in my facial arteries relax and the arteries dilate ; in the third, 
the same muscle fibres contract. There is nothing imaginary 
about such changes, some of them can be seen to occur, and 
they occur quite independently of my will, yet they follow 
upon states of mind. If I had not been sorry, there would 
have been no tears; if I had not been embarrassed, I should 
not have blushed, and if anyone wishes to make me blush, 
he must embarrass me—there is no other convenient way of 
doing it. No doubt these are very trivial physical events, 
so common and so transient as to seem hardly worth mention, 
yet already they illustrate two important points. First, they 
demonstrate the fact that mental events are often followed by 
physical ones which occur independently of the will; and 
secondly, we note that the examples mentioned all have some- 
thing in common—they are all instances of emotional change. 

Pass now to a more striking example, which I take from 
Dr. Ross’s book on the common neuroses: “It is common 
knowledge that many medical students faint at their first 
operation. The student sees something which is repugnant to 
him, his heart begins to beat more feebly, finally it stops, no 
blood is sent to the brain, and he falls to the ground unconscious. 
If we did not know better, this would sound a quite formidable 
train of events. The action of two of the most important 
organs of the body has been interfered with to the point of 
reducing them to a temporary condition of paralysis.” Yet 
we know that this train of events depends for its occurrence, 
not on any damage to the heart or nervous system, but solely 
on the emotional state into which the sight of the operation 
has momentarily thrown the student. We know, therefore, 
that no serious consequences are going to follow so far as heart 
and nervous system are concerned. Obviously, from the 
moment at which the student becomes unconscious he ceases 
to be aware of what is going on around him, the cause of his 
condition is thus removed, the emotional disturbance ceases, 
and recovery immediately sets in. 

Take now a third example. A lady came up to town for 
the purpose of having what is called a test meal to help in 
determining the question of whether she was suffering from 
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cancer of the stomach or not. In accordance with a common 
procedure the meal was administered on an empty stomach in 
the evening and on the following morning the contents of the 
stomach were withdrawn. The situation began to look serious 
for the patient when it was discovered that no digestion had 
taken place. The meal was withdrawn undigested just as it 
had been swallowed on the previous evening. It looked as 
though the stomach was incapable of doing any work. 
Fortunately this was not the case. Inquiry elicited the fact 
that the patient had passed the night in a state of fright and 
anxiety caused by an occurrence at her hotel. It was rightly 
considered that this was a sufficient reason to repeat the test 
meal under less disturbing conditions with the happy result 
that digestion was found to be normal. Here, again, it is the 
emotional factor which is important, but in this case we begin 
to get practical consequences of an important kind. 

It is clear from these instances that the functioning of 
important organs like the brain, the heart, or the stomach, 
may be very definitely correlated with the state of mind which 
for the time being obtains in their owner. It can be easily 
understood that where such a condition of emotional disturbance 
is not merely momentary but continuous, as in conditions of 
chronic anxiety, very important physical disturbances may 
follow so long as the anxiety lasts. 

The study of the physiological mechanisms through which 
these changes are brought about is both interesting and 
illuminating. On this question some light has been thrown 
by the researches of two brilliant physiologists, Pawlow and 
Cannon. Pawlow has demonstrated in dogs, that ‘n states 
of anxiety or rage not only are the normal movements of the 
stomach inhibited but the constitution of the gastric juice 
may also be altered, so that it is no wonder if in some cases 
the stomach works badly so long as anxiety continues. Cannon, 
on the other hand, experimenting with both dogs and human 
beings, has worked out a remarkable series of physiological 
changes in various organs of the body in sequence to changes 
in the mental state. His results are so interesting in themselves, 
and at the same time illustrate so well the intimate relations 
between mind and body along this line, that I shall describe 
them in a little detail. Suppose we were face to face with 
another man and had the means of making him very angry. 
We know that we should see certain physical changes occur. 
His face would redden and his eyes would become injected with 
blood ; his breathing would increase in rapidity and depth ; 
if our eyes were sharp enough, we might detect the increase 
in force and rapidity of the pulses throbbing in his neck in 
correspondence with the increased force and frequency of the 
contractions of his heart. We should note, too, an increase in 
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the tension of his voluntary muscles. He would string up, 
as we say. All these changes are familiar. They are all 
produced by way of nervous impulses streaming down from the 
brain to the various organs concerned, stimulating them, in 
the main, to increased activity. But these are not the only 
changes which occur. Suppose the man were transparent and 
we could see everything that was going on inside him. We 
Should see, besides the nervous impulses already mentioned, 
small streams of nervous impulse descending to two glands 
at the back of the abdominal cavity, one above each kidney— 
the suprarenal glands. As the stream of stimulation reached 
these glands they would begin to secrete more rapidly. In 
about ten seconds the full effect would be produced. Now these 
glands have no ducts to lead away their secretion. Their 
secretion passes directly into the blood. Within ten seconds 
the constitution of the man’s blood would be altered, and we 
should see this altered blood carried through the heart and 
distributed at once over the whole body. Within a second or two 
it would reach every organ and tissue in the body, and as it 
reached some of them we should see remarkable changes taking 
place. As it reached the stomach, the stomach would go out 
of action; its movements would cease, while the secretion 
of gastric juice would diminish or be abolished; similarly, as 
the secretion reached the intestines, their contractions would 
slow down or cease. On the other hand, as it reached the 
liver, the liver on the contrary would be stimulated to increased 
activity, and would begin passing out the sugar, which it is 
one of its functions to manufacture and store, into the blood. 
Now sugar is the form of fuel which our muscles can most 
readily turn into energy of contraction. We should still see 
other changes: The muscle fibres in the walls of the arteries 
generally would contract, so that the blood-pressure would 
rise still further, while the heart responded with an increased 
energy of its beat; similarly, the walls of the great blood- 
containing abdominal vessels would contract, driving their 
blood-content into the general circulation to be added to the 
blood now running at increased speed through the muscles. 
The muscles themselves would undergo a change, becoming 
less easily fatiguable. 

Now the purpose of these changes seems obvious enough. 
It is evident that what is happening is, in the main, a mobilization 
of the man’s physical energies. All these nervous and glandular 
mechanisms are liberating and gathering energy throughout 
the body for use in the struggle to which his anger would. 
naturally lead under simple conditions. Hence, it is not at 
all surprising that a man in a towering rage will develop an 
amount of muscular force and a capacity for sustained exertion 
which is considerably beyond his normal capacity in his quieter 
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moments, and may surprise himself. Fear and pain produce 
much the same effects, so far as the capacity for muscular 
exertion is concerned. But what I am concerned to point out 
is not the purpose of these physiological events, but the fact 
that all these important physiological changes follow upon 
anger. It is the man’s anger which is thus reflected, to all 
appearance, throughout his physical organism. We may say 
that the man’s whole body gets angry with him after its manner. 
These changes depend on the man’s mental condition in the 
perfectly definite sense that it is possible to produce the whole 
complex of them in just that form only by making him angry. 
Similarly, if we wish to abolish them, once produced, we must 
take steps, not to drug his stomach or his liver or his nervous 
system, but to reduce his anger. In either case it is his mental 
condition which we have to alter in order to alter his physical 
state, and if we do not know how to do that we are helpless. 
I think that is plain. 

I have given some examples of gross change, and, in the 
last instance, an example of very interesting and widespread 
change in the physical organism following upon change in the 
mental state. I will conclude with an example of delicate 
change appreciable only by the use of refined methods of 
observation—the so-called psycho-galvanic reflex. For the 
purpose of experiment with this reflex, part of the body of the 
person who is to be the subject of experiment (usually for 
convenience the hand, but a foot does just as well) is arranged 
with an electrode in contact with it on either side in an electric 
circuit. The hand opposes a certain resistance to the passage 
of the electric current through it, and the apparatus is so 
arranged that any variation in the amount of this resistance is 
shown at once by the swing of a beam of light projected on a 
scale from a mirror galvanometer. So long as the hand is 
at rest and there is no change in its electrical resistance, there is 
no movement of the beam of light ; the moment there is a change 
in the hand’s electrical resistance, a current passes through 
the galvanometer and the mirror swings. That is the important 
point. In such circumstances it is found that any stimulus 
which is capable of throwing the subject off his mental balance, 
however slightly (producing sudden uncertainty), is followed 
within a couple of seconds by a diminution in the electrical 
resistance ‘of his hand (or of his foot), a diminution which is, 
of course, quite insensible to him, but is made visible at once 
by the swing of the galvanometer. Any stimulus which has 
the effect of startling or surprising him will do this. Blow 
a whistle in his ear unexpectedly, for example, or flash a light 
in his eyes, and the light will swing along the scale. 

Now in the circumstances just described a young man had 
a list of girls’ names read out to him. The names were, of 


+I owe this neat illustration to Dr. Prideaux. 
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course, just a chance selection: Ethel, Elizabeth, Rose, Mary, 
Gwendoline, etc. No one observing the subject in the ordinary 
way would have noticed anything. Nevertheless, there was a 
slight swing of the galvanometer in response to the name Mary, 
and there was a big swing to the name Margaret. 


Why should the name Margaret have the power to disturb 
the subject in this way, and lower the electrical resistance of 
his hand? It is clear that there must be something connected 
with this name which differentiates it and marks it off from 
all the other names, but how are we find out what that something 
is? Now it is a fact that at present we could not get an answer 
to this question by examining the subject’s nervous system 
by any physiological method actually at our command—the 
only kind of method with which science is concerned. On 
the other hand, if we attack the problem on the psychological 
side we get an answer without much difficulty. Inquiry shows, 
first, that Margaret is the name of a girl in whom the subject 
is keenly interested, and secondly, and much more important 
in connection with the reflex, that this particular girl stands 
in the centre of a mental conflict—a conflict of desires. This 
second fact is the true explanation of the strong reaction which 
followed her name. 


We find that the so-called reflex follows when the stimulus 
arouses simultaneously incompatible impulses, which block for 
each other the way to expression, whether ideational or motor. 
Experience seems to show that the diminution of electrical 
resistance follows, not the mere production of emotion, as was 
at first believed and is still sometimes asserted, but rather 
on sudden obstruction opposed to the ideational or motor 
expression of some impulse or other.1_ Even where the reaction 
follows in response to a simple stimulus like the blowing of a 
whistle, it is probably because, first, the whistle cuts across 
and interrupts the train of the subject’s mental activity (which 
is always present, however feebly it may be flowing), and 
secondly, because the subject is aroused by the unexpected 
stimulus and feels a need to do or think something satisfying 
about it (adjust himself to it, as we commonly say) but for 
the moment cannot tell what to think or what to do. (What 
happens suggests a sort of backwash from energy let loose 
in the nervous system, prevented from following the ordinary 
paths to the ordinary outlets, and finding an outlet in the body 
itself.) Thus where physiology fails us we can still get along 
psychological lines a method of description, which, in the first 
place, covers the facts, and, in the second place, enables us to 
predict what we shall find when the reaction occurs. 


1] have myself experienced strong emotion without any deflection of the gal vanometer, 
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If we review the examples I have given, it is plain, I think, 
that the common idea that bodily changes cannot be produced 
through the intervention of mental changes apart from the will 
of the person concerned is a mistaken one. Further (the point 
with which I am mainly concerned here), it is evident that the 
application of the scientific method in this sphere is likely to 
be fruitful. 

I have given extremely. simple examples, taken from what 
is in reality a very complicated subject, but if they suffice to 
make clear the principles on which we can proceed, I am 
satisfied. 


REALISM AND SOME OF ITS CRITICS.! 


By JoHN ANDERSON, M.A., 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Sydney. 


““T am convinced that some of the principles on which 
Realism bases itself and some of the arguments by which it 
buttresses itself are so palpably unsound as to cause wonder 
why admittedly competent minds have accepted them.” So 
says Professor A. C. Fox in leading up to his discussion and 
rejection of “the cardinal principle of Realism ”’, particularly 
as formulated and supported in my paper, ‘‘ The Knower and 
the Known ” (Proc. Arist. Soc., Vol. XX VII). Professor Fox’s 
treatment of this “cardinal principle”’ is, as I shall attempt 
to show, far from being thorough, but it is gratifying to find 
an approach being made to the discussion of the central issues. 

It is indeed the case that there is no mind so competent 
that it never falls into fallacy and inconsistency, and the realist 
and the idealist, humanly prone though they are to wonder 
how any sensible person can hold the view they oppose, can 
advance matters only by discussing specific issues. As I pointed 
out in discussing the philosophy of Alexander (‘‘ The 
Non-Existence of Consciousness”?; Vol. VII, No. 1), we 
cannot define Realism by what any particular realist says, for 
it is perfectly possible for him to make some quite unrealistic 
errors—as Alexander, I argued, has done, although “in his 
doctrine of Space-Time he has laid the foundation of a thorough- 
going realism as a logic of events’’. Similarly I do not hold 
Idealism responsible for all that appears in the articles referred 
to, but shall endeavour in discussing these articles to keep 
the main issues clear. 

Nevertheless, the fact that discussion is advanced by 
consideration only of the issue itself, and not of the minds of 
persons who hold views about it, is evidence of the truth of 
the realistic position. For Idealism, which makes the settling 


1 The criticisms referred to are contained in the following recent contributions to the 
Journal : 
Vol. VII, No. 3.—E. V. Miller, “‘ The World of Truth and the World of Enjoyment ”’. 
Vol. VII, No. 3.—W. A. Merrylees, “‘ Participation (II): The Logical Significance of: 
Participation ”’. 
Vol. VII, No. 4.—A. C. Fox, ‘‘An Examination of Realism’’. 
Vol. VIII, No. 1.—E. Morris Miller, ‘‘ The Beginnings of Philosophy in Australia 
and the Work of Henry Laurie (II)’’. 
Vol. VITI, No. 1.—T. A. Hunter, “‘ Theory and Practice in Morals: A Rejoinder’’. 
The article of the late Mr. E. V. Miller is of importance as representing one of the 
leading anti-realist positions, and I have tried to show how realism meets it and regards it 
as related to the others, though without going into such detail as would have been appropriate 
under happier circumstances. The Journal suffers a sensible loss in being deprived of the 
assistance of the one regular contributor who concerned himself with the relation to philosophy 
of recent work in physical science. 
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of every issue depend on the settling of every other, no issue 
can ever be settled—and thus Idealism itself cannot be upheld. 
All actual argument implies the independent issue or individually 
true proposition, and this is the same sort of independence as 
the realist finds in the terms of the relation, ‘‘ knowledge ”’. 
On this issue there can be no compromise; the realist and 
the idealist simply cannot recognise each other’s competence. 
Speaking as a realist, I find myself bound to assert that 
Idealism, so far from being competent philosophy, is not 
philosophy at all. But this does not prevent me from 
recognising that an adherent of Idealism may be acquainted 
with many philosophical truths, while an adherent of Realism, 
such as myself, may fall into many philosophical errors. 


I. REALISM versus MONISM. 


Realism appears first, then, as a pluralistic doctrine or 
theory of independence; and this brings it into conflict with 
the monistic doctrine properly called Idealism, which denies 
independence to everything but the ‘“ Absolute”’ or one true 
Being. It is this question of independence which is the 
“‘ cardinal ”’ issue, and on which, though it may be convenient 
to discuss it with special reference to the question of knowledge, 
the settling of the dispute about knowledge really turns. This 
is what I tried to make clear in the paper I read to the 
Aristotelian Society, but it does not appear at all clearly in 
Professor Fox’s “examination” of my argument. The 
following summary of what I said may therefore help readers 
to come to a conclusion. 

Logically we are bound to recognise real differences (as 
opposed to the idealist doctrine of the ‘‘ merely relative” 
nature of differences), since otherwise we could not distinguish 
between affirmative and négative propositions, or indeed 
make statements at all. If “when we say that A is not B, 
we are somehow also saying that A is B and B is A Med 
discourse [will] be impossible”. But to recognise real 
differences, or, what comes to the same, different real things, 
is not to say that these things are unrelated. On the contrary, 
any relation has two terms, or holds between different things ; 
and if these things are not “really ” different, then there are 
not really two terms and there is really no relation. Hence 
there is no argument from relatedness to monism; quite the 
reverse. 

Thus the recognition of the ‘ srbdject-object ” relation, 
or relation between knower and known, implies that each of 
these is an independent thing, or thing with an existence and 
characters of its own, and that it cannot be properly described 
in terms of the other thing or of the relation between them. 
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This point I expressed (following Marvin; ‘The New Realism’’, 
p. 473) by saying that the thing which is known, or the 
‘object’, is not constituted by the knower. or by being 
known, nor is the thing which knows, or “subject ”’, 
constituted by knowing or by the known. In other words, 
we cannot define the nature or character or constitution or 
“what is it’? of a thing by saying what relations it has or 
what it is related to. Hence I concluded that we must reject 
the notions of “that whose nature it is to know”, or 
consciousness, and “‘that whose nature it is to be known”, 
or idea. The rejection of the theory of constitutive relations 
leads therefore to a criticism of those “ realists’? who 
inconsistently permit themselves to speak about consciousness 
or ideas, as well as of idealists. 

It is as a consequence, then, of a consideration of relations 
that I put forward the statement, quoted by Professor Fox, 
that ‘‘ nothing is constituted by knowing and nothing by being 
known’. To say that X has the relation R, or has the relation 
R to A (where R might, for instance, be knowing or being known), 
is not to say what sort of thing X is, and, if the above were 
all the information we had about X, we should not know X 
at all. The fact that we can in many cases come to a conclusion 
about X’s character, when we are told that it has a certain 
relation, is due, I argued, to our having the additional information 
that only things of that character have that relation; but, 
as I said, we could not have this information unless we could 
distinguish the character from the relation. For example, 
we know that only men can be husbands. And it is owing 
to our having this additional information that we find ourselves, 
when we are told that X is a husband, knowing some of his 
own qualities. So far from attempting to meet these contentions 
Professor Fox does not even mention the question of relations 
in his criticism of my views. 

On the question of being “constituted by knowing ’’, 
I contended that to say that A knows or that A knows X is 
not to give a description of A, and that, unless such an 
independent description is possible, there is no relation. 
Professor Fox thinks this is ‘“obviously’”’ false. ‘‘ That 
Einstein knows (or believes he knows) certain things is precisely 
what makes him Einstein; and that I do not nor ever can 
know these things in the same manner is what hinders me from 
becoming the same sort of person.” It should be obvious 
from my exposition that I do not deny, but assert, that only 
beings of a certain sort have certain relations to other things, 
é.g.. know certain mathematical theorems. But to say that 
they have these relations is not in the least to tell us what 
beings they are. We should never succeed in identifying 
Einstein if all that we knew of him was that he had certain 
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beliefs ; we could never find out what beings are mathematically 
gifted unless we could observe their qualities, as well as their 
relations to mathematical facts. 

In fact, unless things had qualities of their own, there 
would be nothing to have relations to other things. What 
I have in effect maintained is that even those who support 
other views, do unwittingly concede, in the language they 
employ, the distinction between relations which hold between 
two things and qualities which belong to a thing itself. 
Professor Fox passes over this distinction when he says that 
“to possess human knowledge is (partly) identical with being 
aman’. All that the phrase “ human knowledge ’”’ conveys 
is that there are certain things that only men know, but it does 
not tell us at all what men are. They do not possess the things 
they know as qualities ; yet if the relation were part of what 
a man is, the things related to him would also have to be part 
of what he is. This is the doctrine that Berkeley tried, and 
failed, to maintain. It is contradicted by the admission 
of the distinction in the first place, e.g., between Einstein and 
the ‘certain things’? which he believes. He is not his 
relation to these things. 

What the idealist has, in fact, to show is that there is 
no real distinction, and the answer is that in that case there 
is no real relation. But we may also criticise the arguments 
used to show that the distinction is “unreal” or “not 
ultimate’. It is urged, as I pointed out in the paper referred 
to, that “ there is no subject without an object, and no object 
without a subject. But this merely means that any ‘ subject- 
object’ relation has two terms; it could not for a moment 
show that knower and known are not two different things, or 
that anything is to be regarded as in itself either a subject 
or an object.” It was here that I introduced Hume’s 
“husband and wife” analogy, the point being that, although 
there is no husband without a wife and no wife without a 
husband, husband and wife are two different persons, just as 
cause and effect are two different things. 

This, as I stated, is the importance of the analogy for 
my argument. But I introduced in a subsidiary way the 
point that was important for Hume. Although “every effect 
has a cause”’ and though it would be agreed that effects are 
events, this does not prove, Hume says, that every event has 
a cause, any more than it follows, from the facts that every 
husband has a wife and that husbands are men, that every 
man has a wife. Similarly, I argued, though every subject has 
an object, and even if it be granted that subjects or knowers 
are always minds, it is not proved that all minds know or 
that anything that can properly be called mental must have 
an object. Professor Fox translates this argument into the 
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form that ‘‘ we may believe a being to be a man in order that 
he may be a husband, but may not believe him to be a husband 
in order to be a man”’, and thus loses the reference to 
implication, and makes the question only whether men (as he 
says, instead of minds) do in fact all know something or other. 
This I should not think of denying, but what I did, in accordance 
with the Freudian theory, deny in a later part of the paper 
is that every mental process knows. Professor Fox, however, 
does not refer at all to what I said was the important point, 
namely, that knower and known are different things; so that 
even if minds were always knowing, this ‘constant relation would 
not constitute them, any more than causes are constituted 
by having effects or husbands by having wives. 

On the question of being “ constituted by being known ’’, 
Professor Fox proceeds more cautiously. He does not say, 
“That the moon is known by certain minds is precisely what 
makes it the moon’”’, though it is clear that he would desire 
finally to come to this conclusion. For a beginning he argues 
that the moon’s being known by me (or my knowing the 
moon) contributes to making it the moon that it is, because, 
in knowing it, I affect and alter it. “I assume’’, says 
Professor Fox, ‘that affecting and altering are modes of 
constituting, and if we can establish these minor modes, the 
way will be opened (should we desire to pursue it) to a 
demonstration that the literal constituting of things by some 
mind is a pre-condition of their knowledge by any mind.” 
The assumption, in fact, begs the question. Of course, there 
is just as strong reason for taking “altering” to be a 
constitutive relation as for holding that view about ‘“‘knowing”’; 
but no more. “xX is altered by me” can no more be a 
statement of X’s own qualities than ‘“ X is known by me”. 
That things should literally be some mind, in order that a 
mind may know them, and that a thing should be me (or I should 
constitute it) in so far as I affect it, are alike consequences 
that would follow from the view that to be related to a thing 
is somehow to be it; but on this view, as I said, discourse 
would be impossible. 

In fact, the treatment of relations as forms of identity was 
definitely exploded by Hume, whose argument on causality is 
applicable to any other case. If there were in A a “ power 
to produce B”’, then B would be in A, and no production 
would take place. Similarly, as Berkeley saw, if there were 
in me a knowledge of the moon, then the moon would be in me, 
and, as Berkeley did not see, no relation of knowledge would 
hold. There is, as I argued, an identity in the case, namely, 
the particular state of affairs, ‘‘ A causes B ”’, or “I know the 
moon ”’, or “Jack is married to Jill”. But this is not the 
slightest ground for identifying A with B, me with the moon, 
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or Jack with Jill; nor, again, for regarding my identity or 
that of the moon as in any way inferior to that of my knowledge 
of the moon, or constituted by it. And the theory of partial 
identity is only an attempt to hold to the doctrine of identification 
while avoiding some of its consequences. 

The case of Berkeley is instructive here. He argues that 
it is of the nature of whatever I know, to be known, but he 
concedes that such an “ object’’ need not be known by me 
but may have its constitution kept up by other minds. But 
if I can know that which, however it is constituted, exists 
independently of my knowledge of it, the basis of the contention 
that there must be some other mind in whose knowledge it 
consists is removed. Hither I can know things which, in spite 
of this relation, I do nothing to constitute (and Berkeley is 
compelled to admit this in the case of other minds and laws of 
nature), or I can know nothing but what I am—indeed, there 
is no difference at all between knower and known, and so there 
is no knowledge. More broadly, if the knowledge, say, of the 
moon by various minds were precisely what made it the moon, 
there would be nothing for these minds to know; the position 
would be that the minds know that the minds know that : 
To stop the regress, we have to say that they know the moon, 
and that it is not constituted by their knowing it. If I say, 
“The moon is made of green cheese’, that is a significant, 
though false, statement; but if I say, ‘““The moon is made 
of someone’s knowing it”’, the unanswerable question arises, 
“What is it?” 

This is aside from the question whether the moon is made 
by someone, or whether I can make a bit of it. As I have 
already pointed out, causality is on the same footing as other 
relations (the cause is not the effect), and the fact that I can 
cause or affect things does not imply that I “ constitute ” 
them. In the paper referred to, I said that ‘‘ what exists 
because of me nonetheless exists, apart from or independently 
of me. The houses which would not have existed, had not 
men planned and built them (i.e., but for their minds and 
bodies), are physical and are not private to these men; they 
stand for other men to see them, and may remain when no one 
perceives them at all.” 

Professor Fox’s argument on alteration is therefore beside 
the point. If, when we know a thing, we alter it, that means 
that we cause it to have a character which it did not have 
before ; 7.¢., its having that character now is an independent 
fact, and so is its not having that character before. Again, 
whether we say that “the moon terminates at the confines 
of its bodily mass” or that “the moon does not terminate 
at the confines of its bodily mass’, the fact remains that one 
of these propositions is true; and the moon’s so terminating 
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or not so terminating (whichever it does) is an independent 
fact, in the assertion of which nothing whatever is said about 
us or our knowing or our altering. It may be noted in passing 
that if we could not know the moon if it terminated at the 
confines of its bodily mass, it would follow at once that we 
could not Know that bodily mass, which certainly has these 
confines. Yet apparently we talk about it; just as we talk 
about confines and differences in general, in spite of idealists. 

Idealism, then, stands or falls with the doctrine of 
constitutive relations, and I have tried to show that it falls 
because that doctrine cannot even be consistently stated, 
because it is contrary to the fact of independence which we 
have all in some measure to recognise in our discussions. And 
this is not, as the idealist imagines, to take our modes of 
recognition as the determinant of fact; on the contrary, to 
do so would be to recognise them. and we can recognise them 
only as facts, i.e., as having that independence of which we 
would illogically deprive other things. The doctrine of 
“principles of understanding’, or of ‘‘the world as 
intelligible ”’, defeats itself. If it is held, in a Kantian manner, 
that existence in Space and Time and subjection to categories 
are our ways of regarding things, the answer is that either 
things are not under these conditions and so our principles 
are principles of error—and in that case, moreover, we are 
wrong even about’ there being such principles, and in fact 
know nothing at all—or things are under those conditions, and, 
while we are right in thinking so, their being so is an independent 
fact. And this fact, which we do not constitute, we do not even 
cause ; because that would imply that there was a time when 
things were not under these conditions, which, ex hypothesi, 
we cannot even imagine to have been the case. That is to say, 
we believe that everything that is acted upon is subject to these 
conditions; we recognise that that is so. 

This is the answer to Professor Morris Miller who, in his 
exposition of ‘‘ The Work of Henry Laurie ’’, takes exception 
to those who argue that what we know exists independently. 
“What we know, Laurie would reply, we know in relation ; 
and what relates and recognises relations can only be the 
mind.” No realist will deny that what recognises relations, 
or anything else, can only be a recogniser, and, if it is only 
minds that are recognisers, that a mind must do so in the case 
of relations. But what is it that the mind recognises? That 
certain things are related in a certain way. Now, if they are 
not, the recogniser is simply mistaken. Otherwise, they are 
themselves, or independently, related in that way. And, 
similarly, if what we were recognising was a relation between 
us and things, we should recognise it, as well as the things, as 
having independent existence. 
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As I have argued, this independence would not be affected 
even if we ourselves had brought about all the relations we 
know; we should have brought about nothing, unless the 
relations proceeded to exist independently. But we all do 
distinguish between relations we cause (as when we drop a 
book on the floor) and relations we do not cause (such as the 
order of the words in the book), and, as I have shown, this 
distinction gives us no ground for supposing that the latter 
are caused by other minds. In fact, the idealist says nothing 
to show that the mind is responsible for the relations it knows, 
except that it recognises them; and thus Professor Morris 
Miller’s ‘‘ relates and recognises relations ’’ is merely an attempt 
to have things both ways—to identify, while appearing to 
distinguish, the conditions of relation and the conditions of 
the recognition of relation. 


The same confusion appears in Professor Fox’s reference to 
vision. ‘‘In general, the moon would remain invisible were 
there no visual mechanism in the universe. But the fully 
constituted moon is a visible moon, so that the seeing of it does 
something even to constitute it.’”’ On the contrary, when we 
speak of the moon’s being as it is, we are referring to what 
is seen, 1.€., to the actual characteristics of the moon, and not 
at all to anyone’s getting to know them or to how he does so. 
Similarly, when Professor Morris Miller says that we cannot 
“even affirm the independence of what is real apart from the 
mind which is called on to assert the fact of the ‘independence ’, 
and which cannot do so out of nothing ”’ (1.e., apparently must 
do so out of its own resources), the sufficient answer is that 
there is here a confusion between the conditions of our asserting X 
and the conditions of X itself. 


It may be added that it is the idealist who makes the 
mind “nothing”, by identifying it with its relations of 
assertion, just as he makes things nonentities by identifying 
them with their being asserted. That “‘the object for us 
can only exist as related to the experiencing mind ’”’ seems 
plausible only because “ existing for us’”’ is a common loose 
expression for “‘ being known by us to exist’’; and this is 
then translated into “‘ being known by us to exist for us”. 
As I pointed out in “ The Knower and the Known ’’, out of 
the identity, ‘‘ What is known to us is known to us ’’, idealists 
construct the highly disputable assertion, ‘“‘ What is known 
to us is known as being known to us”’. No evidence but the 
identity is ever offered for this view, but, even if it were true, 
being known to us would be different from being known as being 
known to us, and likewise from being. The “ irrational use of 
abstraction’, which Professor Morris Miller deprecates, is 
simply the attempt to get idealists to realise what they are 
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Saying, and not “overcome” distinctions by smothering 
them in ambiguous phrases. 

Such ambiguities lie at the root of all monistic theories 
t.e., all theories which deny independence, or the “ ultimate 
reality ’’ of differences. The realist answer, as I have indicated 
in “ The Non-Existence of Consciousness ’’, is that, if we say 
that differences are comparatively unreal, then ‘the 
comparative unreality of differences’ is ultimately real. Yet 
it is not the ultimately real or Absolute; it must be an aspect 
or expression of the Absolute. But, in taking this view, we 
are admitting that it is really different from other aspects or 
expressions. Again, when we say that the Absolute is self- 
subsistent and its aspects are relatively existent, we are 
recognising the independent existence of “‘ the self-subsistence 
of the Absolute ’’ and “ the relative existence of the aspects ”’ ; 
1.€., we are recognising, in spite of ourselves, a single way of 
being. It is seen, therefore, that Monism is not only a false 
doctrine but an incoherent one; that it implies-a division, 
which it cannot sustain, between “higher” and “lower” 
orders of being, %.e., that it is dualistic or rationalistic. The 
realist has to supplement his assertion of real difference or 
independence with a rejection of the false distinction of any 
other way of being from existence, since only among existents 
can there be real relations. 


II. REALISM versus DUALISM. 


Realism thus appears in the second place as an empiricist 
doctrine, or theory of existence as the single way of being ; 
and this brings it into conflict with any theory of “ ultimate ” 
or unhistorical entities—things of ‘“‘ higher” reality, because 
they are above change. As already noted, Monism is merely 
one particular resort of the rationalistic dualist ; the unbridge- 
able gulf between the “higher’’ and the “lower” remains, 
whether we postulate many “ ultimates”’ or only One. The 
locus classicus of the idealist-rationalist entanglement is Plato’s 
Parmenides, where we are shown the illogicality of both 
hypotheses, “that there are many ” and “ that there is one ”’ 
—the obvious solution being that there are none, 7.e., no 
‘“‘ultimates’?; which was the conclusion already reached 
by Gorgias. 

The point is that the believer in ultimate or eternal entities 
is logically bound to deny historical things altogether. This 
was the position taken up from the beginning by the Eleatics 
in their criticism of the Pythagoreans. That which has not 
‘real being ’’, really has not being; 7.e., it is nothing at all. 
Or again, if the “higher” is the reality of the “lower”, then 
there is really only the “higher”’. It was easy for the Eleatics, 
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then, to show that the Pythagoreans could give no account 
of history in terms of what they regarded as the real; if the 
real is unhistorical, the historical is unreal. But the sole 
reality or Absolute of the Eleatics is in no better case; as 
soon as they say anything about it whatever, they represent 
it as having ‘‘ aspects’ which are only relatively to it and 
are nothing in themselves ; so that, by the same argument as 
before, there are no aspects, and there is no One. The second 
and longer part of the Parmenides shows the overthrow of 
Eleaticism by means of the same logic as the Eleatics had 
used against the Pythagoreans; but this is because it is a 
common-sense logic, a logic of events, that logic, in fact, which 
is involved in all discussion and criticism. Thus, as soon as 
the monist says anything at all, he can be refuted; and, 
of course, if he says nothing, there is no Monism to refute. 
But he has a dialectical advantage over the ordinary rationalist, 
who says a great deal, and openly employs the distinction 
between the real real and the somewhat real. 

What the Parmenides shows, then, is that all doctrines 
of ‘‘ ultimates ”’ fall together, because they all have to admit 
the “‘ relative’ but can give no coherent account either of its 
relation to, or of its distinction from, the “ultimate”. If 
this relation or distinction is ultimate, then both its terms 
must be ultimate, and if it is not, then there is, “ ultimately ’’, 
no reMtion or distinction. Thus the refutation, in the first 
part.of the dialogue, of the reconstructed Pythagoreanism of 
Socrates is itself sufficient to establish the doctrine of a single 
way of being, the being of historical things which are related 
and distinguished, come to be and cease to be. And if the 
arguments of Parmenides against Socrates can be made good, 
we may credit Plato with holding a realistic and empirical 
theory, though he may not have worked it out so consistently 
as did the earliest critic of Pythagoreanism, Heraclitus. 

The Eleatic criticism of rationalism is equivalent to the 
rejection of constitutive relations. The early Pythagoreans 
had held that the real was certain units, and that empirical 
things were simply arrangements of these units, so that the 
reality of a thing was simply the units which constituted it. 
And the Eleatic arguments, which found their clearest form 
in Zeno’s paradoxes, were to the effect that this derivation from 
the real admitted the reality of something other than the real. 
Later Pythagorean theory recognised as ultimate certain 
forms, or types of constitution of things, the things themselves 
having their reality in being (or in so far as they were) of the 
nature of the forms. This relation, expressed by Socrates as 
“‘ participation ’’ of things in forms, is supposed to overcome 
the logical objections to different ways of being, but actually 
the later statement of the theory is just as vulnerable, and 
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by the same line of reasoning, as the earlier. The important 
feature of the theory of Socrates (as we find it expounded. 
particularly in the Phedo) is that he introduced a definite 
reference to the proposition, but, as this did not lead him to 
reject the doctrine of different orders of being, a propositional 
criticism of his ‘higher realities” was still required. 

As I have argued, a relation can hold only between two 
things, each having characters of its own, i.e., between two 
independent existents, not between an “ultimate”? and a 
“relative ’”’, or, for that matter, between two ‘“ ultimates ’’— 
and it is this which gives point to the Monism of Parmenides, 
as to that of Spinoza. It is here that I come into conflict 
with Mr. W. A. Merrylees, who recognises “the teleological 
nature of reality ’’, and accepts participation as “ that relation 
between anything and its ideal (and between that and its 
ideal until we reach the first principle) in virtue of which it 
is intelligible’. In other words, Mr. Merrylees holds the © 
Socratic theory that things are constituted by what they tend . 
towards or strive after, that a thing has reality to the extent | 
to which it approximates to its reality or perfection. Not : 
only does he hold this, but he regards the theory as Plato’s, 
and he considers that it is supported, instead of being disposed 
of, in the Parmenides. In replying previously (“ ‘ Universals ” 
and Occurrences”; Vol. VII, No. 2) to Mr. Merrylees’s 
criticisms of realism, I asked what he made of the Parmenides. 
This appeared in his article (which had, in fact, been written 
earlier) in the following number; he regards it as a logical 
failure on the part of the Eleatics to weaken Socraticism and 
to maintain their own position. What I require to show, then, 
is that the “‘ participation ” theory is really overthrown. 

The discussion begins from the type of “ contradiction ” 
brought out by Zeno in his paradoxes. How can the same 
things be both like and unlike, as they must be if there are 
many of them? The importance of this question is that 
to answer it properly is to give an account of the distinctions 
and relations which hold among things themselves, and to 
show that to go beyond them for explanations, besides being 
inadequate, is unnecessary. But as Socrates tries to evade 
the difficulty by means of his explanatory “forms”, a 
demonstration of the inadequacy of his theory has to be made. 
And this is what Parmenides undertakes. 

Mr. Merrylees expresses no dissatisfaction with the argument 
of Socrates on likeness and unlikeness, or, in general, to show 
that ‘‘ though one idea cannot be or become its opposite, 
nevertheless the same subject may participate in opposite 
ideas ’’; but, indeed, to recognise its weakness is to recognise 
the weakness of the whole Socratic theory. To say that the 
form of unlikeness ‘‘is the opposite of likeness ’’, and that, 
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while no one “ could prove the absolute like to become unlike, 
or the absolute unlike to become like . . ._ there is nothing 
extraordinary in showing that the things which only partake 
of likeness or unlikeness experience both ”’, is to take all the 
meaning from the term “‘ opposite”’. If like means “ having 
qualities in common with ”’, and unlike “ not having qualities 
in common with”, then no two things can be at the same 
time like and unlike. If, on the other hand, unlike merely 
means ‘‘ having qualities not shared by ’’, then any two things 
whatever are both like and unlike. But, in that case also, there 
is no point in saying that likeness and unlikeness are“‘opposites’’, 
and that, for that reason, they cannot participate in one 
another. 

Thus Socrates has said nothing to show that, if there is 
such a thing as participation by one form in another, likeness 
cannot partake of unlikeness. Obviously it might be said 
that likeness is unlike some other relation, e.g., paternity. The 
real point is that to say that two ‘“‘ forms ” are really opposites 
is equivalent to saying that no thing can “ partake” of both 
at the same time. Incidentally, the example is a good one 
as showing the tendency of Socrates to confuse a relation, 
such as likeness, with a quality of a single thing; just as he 
confuses the quality good with the relation being pursued, and, 
in general, any quality a thing has with the thing’s striving 
after an “‘ideal”’ of that kind. 

It is this which gives point to the doubts of Socrates as 
to whether all things have forms, and Mr. Merrylees misses 
the point in saying that, in the mild rebuke of Parmenides, 
“Plato is expressing his own view—that there is an idea 
of whatever can be thought’. Why should Socrates, youthful 
as he was, have had any doubts on the subject? Entirely 
from the nature of the theory of forms; from the ridiculousness 
of saying, for example, that a particular piece of mud is striving 
after the ideal of perfect muddiness. As Burnet suggests, 
the theory of ideals appears plausible only when there does 
seem to be some important end to be attained. But even 
then the criticism still remains, and this is what the “ third 
man” or “two world’ argument enforces, that the particular 
and the ideal must each be regarded as having characters of 
its own, if the one is to be related in any way to the other. 

Thus whether we take the case of mud or any other, whether 
or not we admit that certain things are themselves ‘“ just 
muddy ”’, we have to admit that they are just something, or 
else they are just nothing. The latter is, of course, the Eleatic 
view which Socrates wished to avoid. And it is only natural 
that Parmenides should demonstrate his critic’s failure. If 
the particulars have not their character in themselves, they 
cannot have it out of themselves as an end to strive for, for 
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there is no “they” to have it. This is the objection to the 
contention in the Phedo that any actual pair of things that 
we call “equal” are not just equal, but are only “nearly 
equal’. If so, then they are just “nearly equal”, and not 
“nearly nearly equal’’; and there is no earthly reason for 
saying that their reality consists in an equality which they 
do not have, and not in an approximate equality which they 
do have. To quote my previous reply to Mr. Merrylees : 
“In short, as the Parmenides shows, we can maintain the 
doctrine of ideals only by describing things in terms which 
do not apply to them, but all the time we are using terms 
which do apply to them, and so are contradicting the doctrine 
of ideals.” 

Socrates would seem to be employing the same device 
when he says, in the passage quoted, that things which “ only 
partake of” likeness or unlikeness may partake of both; 
suggesting, 2.¢e., that the things may be not quite like and not 
quite unlike. But this, besides implying that for idealists 
the things are “‘ advancing in all directions ’’, still indicates 
that the things are to be understood as having characters of 
their own, just as definite as anything they could be supposed 
to strive after. Thus, as Parmenides insists in his final 
argument, if we are to talk about the things at all, we must 
do so in terms of the characters they really have (in the 
“sensible world’’), and any reference to characters they 
“ought to” but do not have (to “‘forms in the intelligible 
world ’’) is quite irrelevant. So, in respect of relations, if the 
things have any real relation, whether we call it ‘‘ participation ”’ 
or anything else, it also will be in the sensible world, and so 
will what is thus related to the things. 

Naturally, Parmenides is not satisfied with this empirical 
conclusion, since he does not believe in the sensible world. 
But this merely means that for him the conclusion would be 
that we are not to talk about the things or “‘many’”’. Nothing 
can have (or partake of) being, since if it is being, there is no 
relation, and if it is not being, there is nothing to have the 
relation. What the later part of the dialogue shows, however, 
is that even Parmenides cannot help talking about things, 
if he talks at all. And the upshot is that the Eleatic and the 
Pythagorean-Socratic theories of ideal being are shown to be 
alike untenable. This proof can only be of an empirical 
character, but that does not hinder it from being historically 
true to Eleaticism. It has not been observed that the 
paradoxes of Zeno, for example, bring out not the “ self- 
contradiction’ of Pythagorean theories but a contradiction 
between their rationalist assumptions and their empirical 
assumptions; and that this contradiction is demonstrated 
empirically, however little this may accord with the conclusions 
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Zeno wished to establish. As already noted, the use of the 
Eleatic method to destroy Eleatic philosophy is credited to 
Gorgias, and even Parmenides may quite well have been 
acquainted with his work. 

The correct conclusion, then, is the empirical one, that 
there are no ‘higher ”’ entities, but everything that concerns 
particulars is on their own level of existence. Mr. Merrylees 
considers that the plausibility of Parmenides’s criticism of the 
Socratic attempt to bridge the gulf between “higher” and 
‘“‘ lower ”’ depends on the choice of a metaphor. The real point 
is that, no matter how we describe the relation, the description 
must be such that we can recognise as a single situation “a 
thing partaking of a form ”’, and this situation can only have 
a neutral sort of being (neither “ higher ’”’ nor “ lower ’’) which 
must likewise be that of its constituents. And all the proposed 
relations are intelligible only as perceptible relations between 
perceptible things, 2.¢., historical relations between historical 
things. We all know what is meant by “having a share of”’, 
as when the owl and the panther were sharing a pie; we can 
see the partakers and the partaken of, and we can see the 
partaking going on. Similarly, when one thing “ comes under ” 
another, or “is copied from” another; we have often come 
across such complex, existing states of affairs. But none of these 
experiences helps us to understand the real “ participation ”’ ; 
it is something unspeakable—and so is not even something, 
and not even unspeakable. 

Socrates himself puts forms and particulars on the same 
level, when he admits that they may both “‘come under” 
forms, and even under the same forms. We get such examples 
of this, in the Phedo, as “ Fire is hot” and “ This body is 
hot” (as I pointed out in “ ‘ Universals’’ and Occurrences ’’), 
And we get the answer to it, in the Parmenides, in the infinite 
regress of forms. Mr. Merrylees meets this argument, according 
to which, he says, “the idea is (1) a character common’ to 
many things which we discover by comparing these things, 
(2) a character which, when found, can in the same way itself 
be compared with these things, thereby revealing a further 
character common to itself and these ’”’, by saying that ‘‘ Plato’s 
real point ” is, that while (1) may be true in a sense, (2) is not. 
“The idea is of a different order to the things compared, and 
cannot in any sense be regarded as another thing alongside these 
with which they can be compared ”’. 

This can only mean that, in spite of Socrates, things and 
a form cannot both come under the same form, and, as already 
suggested in the statement that participation is ‘‘ that relation 
between anything and its ideal (and between that and its ideal 
until we come to the first principle) in virtue of which it ig 
intelligible ’, that a thing cannot come under more than one 
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form. So that, if this body is fiery, then, even if fire is hot, 
this body is not hot; and, if we go on to the “ first principle ’’, 
this body is not real—a conclusion which would have pleased 
Parmenides. Again, for one thing to be different from another, 
it must have a different character; so that every thing has its 
peculiar “ideal”’, and every ideal has its ideal—and when do 
we ever come to the “first principle”? On the other hand, 
granting that a thing’s ideal is the explanation of that thing, 
we have to go, in explaining anything, right to the “‘ first 
principle’, the “ self-explanatory ’’, and we can recognise no 
distinction between anything and anything else; there is only 
the self-subsistent One—another conclusion which would have 
pleased Parmenides. 


Thus the refutation of Eleaticism, in the second part 
of the dialogue, is more than sufficient for the refutation of 
Socraticism, which appears separately in the first part. It 
has therefore to be recognised that “This body is fiery ”’, 
“This body is hot’ and “ Fire is hot” are propositions all 
of the same order, and their terms are all of the same order. 
So far from the recognition of “forms” settling problems 
such as that of the like and the unlike, it renders them insoluble ; 
they can be solved only by sticking to things, and recognising 
that they are sorts of things, t.e., historical situations or 
occurrences. We have to reject the distinction between being 
and becoming, and recognise, with Heraclitus, that whatever is, 
is in process and whatever is in process, is. Thus the realistic 
rejection of “constitutive relations’’ develops into the 
empirical recognition 6f a single way of being, that, namely, 
of observable things—egistence; and the position finally 
appears as that of a positive and pluralistic logic of events. 
It was fitting that, in the development of such a logic as far 
as Plato was able to carry it, honourable mention should be 
made of the names of Parmenides, Zeno and Socrates, since 
they had all contributed to the working out of the propositional 
method, though none of them had seen its incompatibility with 
‘“‘ ultimates ”’ and all of them had opposed the Heraclitean 
theory of a single historical order. 


Ill. REALISM versus RELATIVISM. 


Realism appears finally as a positivist doctrine, a logic 
of propositions or events; and this brings it into conflict 
with every theory of degrees of truth and reality. It will 
have been seen that there are natural affinities between the 
different rationalistic theories; indeed, as Burnet has shown, 
the Eleatic was simply a heretical Pythagorean. It is 
characteristic of the instability of the whole position that the 
extremes between which rationalism fluctuates are the Eleatic 
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doctrine of the One as the sole reality and the doctrine of the 
super-Eleatic, Gorgias, who held that “there is nothing”’ 
(absolute) but all is ‘‘relative”’. The inconsistency of this 
Sophistic position, involving, as it does, a hidden Absolute 
which appears obscurely as Opinion, does not prevent Relativism 
from being the most prevalent of ‘“‘ philosophic ” views. 

The realist answer is that there is something absolute, 
namely, facts; that even the relativist doctrine itself implies 
that “‘ the relativity of all” is an absolute fact—not absolute 
in the sense of being above history, but absolutely historical ; 
so that the doctrine cannot be maintained. Socrates understood 
that the task of philosophy is to save science from degenerating 
into scepticism, but he was unable to carry out this task because 
he was not a realist. The scientist, in so far as he recognises 
facts and a pluralistic order of events, is in a stronger position 
than the teleologist. But when he falls short in his logic, 
divides matters of certainty from matters of uncertainty and 
makes “‘ probability ” the guide of life, when, in fact, in the 
Pythagorean manner, he separates the rational from the 
irrational and appears as an unconscious teleologist, his errors 
are far more difficult to root out. In our own day scientific 
agnosticism has achieved apotheosis in the doctrine of Relativity. 

Rationalist fluctuations are due simply to this, that the 
rationalist cannot state his doctrine at all without introducing 
a certain amount of empirical fact, “irrational” as he may 
call it, and steps have to be taken to conceal the conflict of this 
fact with the “ultimates’”’, whatever they may be. And 
until the recognition of a logic of events has prompted us entirely 
to ‘‘ remove hypotheses ” of degrees of reality and treat things 
on a common level, we are prone to fall into dualistic errors 
and, while imagining that we are conducting a straightforward 
inquiry, to remove appearances, i.e., deny facts, instead of 
“saving’”’ them. It is only from the division of the rational 
from the irrational that “ theories of knowledge ’”’ have grown 
up, and that illogical considerations of “certainty” and 
“probability ” have replaced the sole basis of scientific progress, 
the formulation of propositions which we believe to be true. 

The position of Mr. E. V. Miller is not that of extreme 
relativism ; like most modern scientific theories, it comes 
fairly close to the doctrines of the semi-Pythagorean Atomists. 
In particular, it adopts the notion of “ data ” or of ‘‘ that whose 
nature it is to be given to some mind ’—a notion which can 
no more be supported than that of any other constitutive 
relation. But, as we have seen in connection with Socrates, 
there is no limit to the multiplication of “ ultimates”’ and 
“relatives ”’, once we have made the fatal division, and 
Mr. Miller’s “ ultimates ”’, which he calls “ enjoyments ’’, are 
quite unable to make contact with “the world of truth ’’. 
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Mr. Miller develops his views from a criticism of Realism, 
as I expounded it in “ The Non-Existence of Consciousness ”’. 
Pure realism, he considers, suffers shipwreck ‘‘ on the rock of 
the distinction of truth from error”. As a mere theory of 
propositions, it provides no criterion of truth. Thus, in any 
dispute, “‘ the contestants can never get away from propositions, 
and as there is nothing in the system [t.e., the system of 
propositions] to cause us to regard one proposition as better 
than: another—no ultimates, as Professor Anderson says— 
they can never get away from doubt, or even mitigate it in the 
slightest degree’’. It may be said, however, that this is not 
true of actual discussion. Though there may be cases in which 
B goes on denying every premise that A brings forward, it 
does happen occasionally that A gets back to a proposition 
which B admits, and which settles the dispute in favour of A. 

But, supposing that this does not happen, does this mean 
that ‘‘ they can never get away from doubt”? Not at all. 
As Mr. Miller has put it, “A makes a statement which he 
believes to be true, but B doubts it; what can A do to show 
that he is right?” A began, it appears, not by doubting 
but by believing ; and, though he has failed to make B believe, 
this does not give A any reason for ceasing to believe. And, 
of course, if he had convinced B, that would not be an additional 
reason for believing. “‘A supported proposition ’’, I agree, 
“is not less doubtful than any other ’’, since it is supported 
only by other propositions. But this is merely to say that 
inference is not the only way of getting to know, that, in fact, 
it is impossible except on a basis of observation or belief. But 
what we believe, as Mr. Miller has said, we believe to be true— 
without asking for any “criterion”. And when we doubt, 
we doubt whether a proposition is true; we do not believe 
that the proposition is ‘‘ doubtful’’. 

The realist position is, then, that there is no criterion 
of truth, nothing by believing which we believe something else. 
If the criterion is a proposition, we have not “ got away from 
propositions ’’, and we still require a criterion to apply to it. 
If it is not, it cannot settle any dispute. Mr. Miller’s solution 
is that certain propositions have “original truth”. They 
are those “‘ thought-objects ”’ which are the “ original counter- 
parts ”’ of an ‘enjoyment’. Whenever an enjoyment occurs, 
there is given, in the world of contemplation, a thought-object 
which, as corresponding to the enjoyment, is true. But these 
counterparts, which as original are sensed, may later be 
recollected and manipulated so as to give any number of 
propositions, which not being original cannot be true, though 
they may have true consequences, and thus be more or less 
“probable” or “reliable”. The enjoyments, on the other 
hand, cannot be contemplated at all; they cannot appear 
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in propositions, since they are not thought-objects, and, as 
relations are thought-objects, enjoyments cannot even be 
related to thought-objects. 

The main realistic objections to this theory may be briefly 
stated. If enjoyments cannot be related to thought-objects, 
they cannot have them as “counterparts”’. If, as Mr. Miller 
says, he believes in the existence of enjoyments, he is formulating 
the proposition, “‘ Enjoyments are existing things”. But, 
more important still, ‘‘ original truths’ cannot settle disputes 
in the way required, because people disagree just as vehemently 
about what is immediately in front of them (what they 
“sense ’’) as about anything else. If, in the Sophistic manner, 
each man’s “ data” are held to be “true for him ”’, still that 
will not give a point of agreement for the settlement of a 
difference ; and it will be impossible to show how such a datum 
could ever be a verification of a speculative proposition, because 
the verifying and verified propositions require to have some 
terms the same. And finally, unless we could find implication 
as a relation among propositions, 7.e., unless implication were a 
sensible fact, we should never know how to infer. 

It appears, then, that we are entitled to recognise neither 
degrees of truth nor anything outside ‘the world of truth ”’, 
and, if we did, it would bring us no nearer “ certainty’. The 
theory of “enjoyment” falls with the monistic theory of 
consciousness’. Realists will not deny that there is a 
relation between what a person believes and the state of his 
mind; but they maintain (a) that this implies that ‘‘ states of 
mind” can themselves be discussed and contemplated ; 
(b) that ‘“‘ the fact that I believe X ”’ is not a criterion of the 
truth of X, nor is ‘‘ what caused me to believe it ”’, unless this 
happened to be inference, at all relevant to the proof of it; 
(c) that the only propositions that anyone will accept as deciding 
an issue are such as he himself believes, or regards as facts. 
If science advances, it is because one or more persons believe 
truths, and not because any authoritative criterion, any 
‘ultimate ’’, is discovered. The absence of agreement about 
facts would in no way suggest a possibility of agreernent about 
“ultimates’’. And, indeed, the existence of science implies 
nothing as to general agreement, but only that somebody 
knows ; and what he knows consists of true propositions. 

It is most of all in ethics that these scientific requirements 
are repudiated, and that disagreement and the absence of a 
‘criterion’ are taken to imply that there are no independent 
facts, or that the facts cannot be discovered. But this is a 
quite incoherent view, as has been shown most particularly 
by Socrates, in his criticism of Sophistic theories, and by 
G. E. Moore. Disagreement implies no ‘ doubtfulness ”’, 
but is possible only if each disputant believes something to be 
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definitely the case. If subsequent consideration leads him to 
believe that it is not the case, he is still in the position of asserting 
something to be an independent fact. And if he is doubtful 
about the matter, this does not affect any other person who 
has a definite belief about it. Only if believing X implied 
(as it does not) believing that everybody believes X, would 
disagreement have the required effect. Thus if anyone passes 
a “‘ moral judgment ”’, he is asserting the occurrence of a certain 
moral situation. Yet (as I pointed out in “ Determinism and 
Ethics”; Vol. VI, No. 4) there are theorists who find it possible 
to say that the moral judgments which we pass are the “ data 
of ethics’; that is to say, that ethics has to begin by studying 
our judging, our acts of ‘‘approval” and “‘ disapproval ”’, 
instead of with what we judge to be facts. It is further 
supposed that we promote, or advocate the promotion of, what 
we approve. And thus the field of ethics is defined by our 
attitudes of approving, promoting, advocating, etc., and what 
we take up these attitudes to comes in only relatively. 


Having thus, as strongly as I could, repudiated ethical 
(or any other) relativism, I am surprised to find Professor 
T. A. Hunter regarding my more recent criticism of it as an 
‘inconsistency’? on my part. I have certainly at the same 
time attacked any theory of an absolute or ultimate, since 
‘‘ultimates’’ and ‘“‘relatives”’ hang together; but I have 
always maintained that true, ethical or other, propositions 
are absolute, or independent, facts—in other words, that 
they are actual occurrences. Professor Hunter does not 
escape Absolutism by saying that “all goods are relative ”’ ; 
he merely omits to state what his absolute is, 7.¢e., to what they 
are relative, while his language implies that the things he is 
speaking of are actually or absolutely both good and relative. 
In fact, his ethical absolute turns out to be no other than the 
old Sophistic ‘‘ convention’ (véu0¢), or, as he puts it, “a 
code to act upon’’. It is the more surprising that he praises 
Socrates (who developed his ethical views in criticism of the 
Sophists) for bringing morality to earth, and neglects the real 
exponents of a “practical morality ”’. 


The fact that Socrates upheld the relativity of goods to 
“The Good ”’, did not prevent him from presenting some very 
forcible criticism of “‘ codes ’’, and this realistic work was his 
real contribution to ethics. It appears notably, as I pointed 
out in my comments (Vol. VII, No. 4) on Professor Hunter’s 
original article (“‘ Theory and Practice in Mora Tigh Olav il, 
No. 1), in the Luthyphro and in Book I of the Republic. The 
argument is that, even if we could divide good acts into religious 
and social, we cannot say that good religious acts are those 
which please the gods, because that does not tell us which 
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those are, and because “pleasing” is only a confused way of 
saying ‘‘ being regarded as good by”’; and similarly we cannot 
say that good social acts are those which benefit people, because 
this also does not tell us which those are, and because 
“benefiting ’’’ means ‘doing good to”. In each case a 
qualitative distinction is required, and in each case there is a 
covert reference to the quality good. These, as I indicated, 
are the fundamental objections to the popular notion of 
*“yendering services ”’. 


These considerations also apply to Professor Hunter’s 
theory of the ‘“‘divergence’”’ between theory and practice 
in morals. There are, it appears, codes and codes; codes to 
act on and codes only to advocate. A person’s moral practice 
is the code he acts on, while his moral theory is the code he 
advocates ; and there is divergence if he does not act on what 
he advocates. Now we should all doubtless agree that people 
have habits or ways of behaving, and the realist is at liberty to 
say that some of these ways of behaving are good and others 
are bad. Not so the relativist; for him they can only be 
recognised or not recognised, 7.e., supported or opposed. Where, 
then, does morality come in? On this view, it would seem 
that the activities of molecules are as moral as those of men ; 
they interact, they aid or hinder one another. What is the 
difference ? 


The difference, it appears, is that people do not merely 
do or refrain from doing certain things, but certain things are 
“done ” and others are “not done’’. Or, as Professor Hunter, 
in his absolutist way, puts it, men act on “ principles’. This 
is nothing but a dualistic attempt to introduce a peculiar kind 
of causality, the teleological, into human affairs. But, even so, 
it fails to account for the “divergence’’. If the code a man 
formulates is a statement of the principles he acts on, and if 
his actual principles of action are different, he is simply mistaken, 
or else he is lying—in any case, the code is merely false. But 
Professor Hunter will not accept this interpretation. For him, 
therefore, the code is not a statement of the principles on which 
its formulator acts, but is a declaration of what is the thing to do 
or what are the principies to act on. We see, then, that there 
is no divergence whatever, if the man does not “act up to” 
his code, because his actions are not a code; but secondly, 
and more important, that the supposed relation “‘ to” conceals 
a qualitative distinction between “the thing to do” and 
“the thing not to do”. And this confusedly apprehended 
quality is goodness ; the thing to do is the thing which it is 
good to do, 1.¢e., that the doing of which is good, 1.e., a good 
activity. This, then, is a moral fact, which the relativist only 
obscures and distorts with his “‘ codes ” and his “ principles ”’. 
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Now, granted that activities may be good or bad, they 
still have the ordinary causal relations; they support and 
oppose one another. In “Determinism and _ Ethics” 
I adopted the Socratic view that goods always support one 
another and oppose bads, while bads may support or oppose 
other bads. But, as I said, all this cannot be found out merely 
by observing relations of support and opposition between 
human activities. On the contrary, unless we take qualities 
into account, we cannot distinguish an ethical struggle from a 
merely physical one. The failure to recognise qualities is 
incidentally the main defect of the utilitarian doctrine of 
“the greatest good of the greatest number ’’, or the greatest 
possible mutual support. But even when we do recognise 
qualities and can thus appreciate the ethical struggle, the 
carrying on of that struggle is not, I stated, the same as our 
investigating it. “‘ People in general do not think very much 
about the goodness of their activities. They are simply to be 
found trying to make discoveries or to produce works of art, 
exhibiting love or courage, or, on the other hand, imposing 
obligations on themselves or others, because they are made 
that way, 1.e., because their character, in relation to their 
history, has so developed. And these are the conditions, 
and not any metaphysical ‘freedom ’ ’’—and equally, I should 
add, not any metaphysical ‘ utility ’—“ on which, if up all, 
further development is possible ’’. 

That is my answer to Professor Hunter’s queries, “ Be we 
are to decide whether an activity is good, bad or indifferent, 
and why we take the trouble to study the moral facts’, and 
again to the question, “if, as Professor Anderson admits, we 
must study moral facts, must we not come to some conclusions, 
and, if we do, may not these conclusions influence or direct 
conduct?” I have never admitted that “we” must study 
moral facts; if anyone is of an inquiring turn of mind and is 
specially interested in ethics, he will do so; and, of course, 
his interest in the subject may be stimulated by other people’s. 
Regarding the investigatory activity as good, whether it is 
directed to ethics or any other subject, I conclude that it will 
assist other goods; but I could not conclude, without 
circularity, that that is its ‘purpose’. We learn about 
goods, as about other things, by observing them; and we 
can be assisted by what other people tell us about them and 
their distinctions from and relations to other things. For 
example, I recognise a qualitative distinction between 
investigation and obscurantism, and I say that the former is 
good, and the latter is bad. And by this I do not mean either 
that I am an investigator or that I think that other people, 
who are not that way inclined, ‘“ ought to” investigate. But 
I certainly do not cease to recognise the distinction because 
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someone else does not recognise it. I could do so only if I 
became acquainted with other facts which implied that there 
was no distinction of the sort I had attempted to draw. 

* * * 


For Realism, then, as against all the “ ultimates ”’, facts 
are good enough. It does away with the philosophy of good 
intentions, of “‘service”’ to the idol of social utility or any 
other, and establishes philosophy as logic, the logic of events. 
It rejects as unphilosophic the “saving of hypotheses ”’ of 
discontinuity, whether the hypothesis is only a little one or is 
the great One. And, rid of ‘“ meanings” and “ purposes ” 
and other products of ‘“ vicious intellectualism ”, it proposes 
as the formal solution of any problem the interaction of complex 
things. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PRACTICE OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE. 


By Dr. A. H. Martin, 
Lecturer in Psychology, University of Sydney, and Honorary Director, 
Australian Institute of Industrial Psychology. 


THE specific records of the psychologist in regard to work in 
vocational guidance are certainly not voluminous. In a way 
all mental tests are more or less predicative and vocational 
in the broad sense of the term. The Binet tests were originally 
intended to be selective, for instance, in regard to school capacity. 
The purpose of this paper is, however, directed to the application 
of mental tests to problems of livelihood and vocations involving 
the gaining of a livelihood. Again, while various types of 
occupations have been explored by means of test batteries 
for the purpose of selection, the specific work of guidance has 
rather been left in abeyance, though of the two it is easily the 
more important. 

The influence which has had most effect on mental-test 
work in general is that of the brilliant achievement of the 
Binet scale and its success in the measurement of general 
intelligence or ability. This tended to give a bias to all such 
investigation and to lead it in the one direction only. After 
dealing with the work of guidance in this Institute for over a 
period of two years, the opinion is forced upon one, however, 
that a measure obtained by such tests alone is totally inadequate. 
There are so many auxiliary factors to be considered that, 
except for the fact that this general measure affords a broad 
preliminary classification, the results are not sufficiently 
diagnostic of themselves for vocational purposes. One is 
forced again ad fontem, to the pioneer work of Cattell and 
others who attempted to give a broad survey of many and 
varied aspects of Individuality rather than to narrow it down 
to the factor of general intelligence only. 


I. History. 


To Cattell! may be attributed the first attempt to measure 
vocational ability in regard to academic success. While his 
tests were inadequate for higher and complex levels, at least 
he must be credited with being the very first to foresee the 
possibilities of mental tests as possibly predicative of certain 
capacities. He belonged to a pioneer era, but his ideas point 
to a broad survey of specific mental abilities rather than of 
one single factor. 


‘J. McK. Cattell, ‘‘ Mental Tests and Measurements ”’, Mind, 1890, Vol. 15, pp. 373-380. 
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The Columbia tests, as they were styled since they were 
first elaborated in that University, included such widely 
dissimilar measurements as the following: Reaction Time ; 
Free Association; sthesiometer, or Two Point Threshold ; 
Memory Span; Dynamometer, or Strength of Grip; etc. 

The selection was certainly catholic in its scope and afforded 
a broad conspectus of individual traits rather than a 
concentration upon a narrower field such as intelligence levels. 

Having seized on the possibilities foreshadowed by Tayior’s 
work in regard to selection, Muensterberg! in 1913 published 
his work on the application of mental tests to the selection of 
candidates for various vocations. His work has a startlingly 
recent outlook. The tests set out for switchboard operators 
show an insight and a grasp of possibilities of tests which many 
a present investigator might envy. The closeness in time 
of his work to our own period does not perhaps allow a true 
perspective of its value, but the future must accord to him, 
as to Cattell, a high place of honour in surveying the field of 
vocational tests and their possibilities. Their direction was, 
however, towards selection rather than guidance, but they 
in their turn also covered many vocations, and the breadth of 
their scope seems to point to a generous conception on the part 
of their originator, to the possibility of their part in a general 
guidance project. 

The application of the United States Army Tests? in 1918 
was directly vocational. Their immediate use was to assess 
suitability for “‘ soldiering ” capacity. When the army drafts 
were mobilized from the civilian population, psychologists were 
enabled on their entry into camp to provide a classification 
for the different army ranks: commissioned officers, non- 
commissioned officers, privates, individuals for labour battalions 
(the latter corresponding to the Army Service Corps of the 
British Army), and also those unfit even for this simple type 
of unskilled work. Incidentally, the association of test grades 
with civil occupations was of service in the scientific establishment 
of the principle, that different measures of “‘ intelligence ”’, or 
general ability, were likewise as essential in civil life. While 
the distributions of these abilities considerably overlapped each 
other the general averages were fairly definitive; these 
corresponded in descending order to the United States Army 
grades. Thus the higher commands were represented by 
professional and executive levels, lower commissioned ranks 
by sub-executive and clerical workers, non-commissioned rank 
by foremen and skilled aritsans, and privates by semi-skilled 
; 1 Hugo Muensterberg, ‘‘ Psychology and Industrial Efficiency ”, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
eas Pence U.S. Academy of Sciences, Vol. XV—Psychological Examining in the United 


States Army, Washington Government ting Office, 1921. Also Yoakum and Terkes 
Army Mental Tests, Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1920. 
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workers ; unskilled levels corresponded to the labour battalions 
of the army. Up to this time progress in vocational diagnosis 
reverted in the main to the measurement of the factor of 
intelligence and to this alone. 

Meanwhile, Burt had been steadily working in England 
upon the problem of school efficiency under the auspices of 
the London County Council.1 His researches, published after 
the War, led him to take the view of the existence of a general 
mental factor operating along with other specific and allied 
factors.2, Thus he writes: ‘General intelligence is an 
important though not the only factor in General Education 
Ability. Other important factors are probably long distance 
memory, interest and industry. It is doubtless not a pure 
intellectual capacity and, though single, is not simple but 
complex Rifne =f demonstrated that, despite the general 
factor, there were in certain cases marked differences in the 
performances of the same individuals in school subjects. Where 
these special aptitudes were unequal to the general level 
of other performances, the individual psychograph tended 
to show an unevenness of line that revealed these defects or 
outstanding capacities.2 Again, these special factors tended 
to influence performance in a related group of subjects. 
According to Burt, these educational groups in the main are: 

1. An Arithmetical Group, including reasoning and 
computation. 

2. A Manua! Group, covering handwork, drawing and 
writing. 

3. A Linguistic Group, which brings together dictation, 
reading (comprehension) and reading (speed). 

4. A Literary or Composition Group, relating to history, 
geography, science and composition, the chief factors 
that appear to function here being assimilation of, 
and memory for, information or related facts. 

It is the emergence of this emphasis upon the principle 
of so-called special abilities that shows an advance in outlook 
upon the theory of the general factor which had up to then 
received such emphasis, and pointed to the possibility of a 
return to the more primitive but wider outlook of the earlier 
investigators. 

It may be again commented here that it is this over-emphasis 
upon the ‘general factor’, and the principle of general 
intelligence that has hindered the general development of the 
psychology of vocational guidance. After all, if one may be 
permitted the analogy, when we partake of beer, tea, coffee, 
mineral waters, medicine, or alcoholic beverages diluted with 


1 Burt, Cyril: ‘The Distribution and Relation of Educational Abilities, London ”’, 
L.C.C. Publications, 1919. 


55. 
2 Op. cit., C.F., Fig. 9, between pp. 64 and 65. 
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water, the basic factor of water, while important from a 
quantitative standpoint, is probably not so significant from a 
practical point of view as the specific type of flavouring 
involved; so in the matter of vocational guidance, while the 
amount of the general factor is certainly of direct importance, 
yet its special direction as determined by the specific factor or 
factors present is of still greater significance. It is this aspect 
which the present paper is intended to emphasize. In short, 
one may say that the idea of a “ global” intelligence score, 
though useful, must be complementary to the idea of the 
function of intelligence in special directions. Not alone does 
its degree require investigation, but its specific quality also. 
Subsequently, the first model and most complete experiment 
recorded in the “ guidance’? movement was carried out in 
London again under the expert direction of Burt.1 The results 
were published in 1926. This work included an inquiry into 
home,. physical and mental conditions, but naturally dealt 
most extensively with the last mentioned. It was found that 
only in certain cases of decided disability were physical conditions 
important, and they then operated “ eliminatively ”’ in certain 
fields. Home conditions sometimes acted restrictively, as 
where further or higher education could not be provided because 
of economic stringency. The most pertinent and important 
field of inquiry was that of mental conditions as disclosed by 
the application of psychological tests. These covered : 
(a) General Intelligence by means of the Terman modification 
of the Binet Tests. 
(b) Scholastic Attainments by means of tests of educational 
performance. 6 ; 
(c) Temperamental Qualities embraced under the heads of: 
(1) Simple emotional qualities, anger, fear, etc. 
(2) Social qualities, such as co-operativeness, leader- 
ship and docility; and 
(3) Moral qualities, such as honesty, industry and 
reliability. . 
Except those following under the first heading, these 
temperamental factors were found difficult to estimate with 
accuracy. 


(ad) Interests, Hobbies and Culture. 


Guidance was carried out first by finding the general 
intellectual level of the individual followed by a consideration of 
special abilities which might fit the candidate for this or that 
special occupation. The methods followed were diagnostic 
and qualitative rather than rigidly selective. While the 
need for special job analysis in all fields of work was found 


ee i 
1 Industrial Fatigue Research Board Report No. 33, Medical Research 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology; H.M. Stationery Office, aes pe oe 
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to be a drawback, the actual success of such guidance may 
be gauged from the follow-up results which were obtained 
one year subsequent to the time of guidance. The following 
table demonstrates the superiority of the work of the psychologist 
in affording guidance to the general population by method of 
selecting occupations : 


Cases following Cases followin: 
Attitude to Vocation. Vocations recommended} Vocations diss is 
by Psychologists. , to recommended. 
Satisfied with work Ae ie 55 83-6 39-4 
Satisfied with work, not pay or prospects 14-3 18-2 
Dissatisfied .. Ae bi 2503 ue 2-1 42-4 


It is interesting to note further that fifty per cent. of the 
children who were found to be satisfied with the jobs 
recommended by the workers engaged in the experiment 
originally wanted work of an entirely dissimilar nature to that 
which they were advised to proceed towards and which they 
eventually followed. The work of scientific guidance and the 
necessity of providing means to carry it out has no greater 
vindication than these facts. 


A later and more extensive investigation shows similar 
follow-up results after eighteen months for 167 boys and 
111 girls. The figures as shown in the following table speak 
for themselves : 


Those who followed Those who rejected 
advice. advice. 
Attitude towards Vocation. 
Boys Girls Boys Girls. 
Satisfied ate oe % ae 60 73 36 55 
Dismissals for inefficiency. . ee 8 0 20 7 
Labour Turnover. 
Average number of jobs per hea 
in eighteen months .. a 1-93 1-82 2-57 2°24 


Again, from every aspect the advantage lies with the 
results obtained by means of scientific psychological guidance. 
There can exist no doubt that the tests disclose the capacities 
of the individual far better than any other means.! 


sie cote ae Lo TN gn Bea oe a Ol ee ip ES ER 
1** Kvidence of the Value of Psychology applied to Vocational Guidance,” Journal 
N.L.I.P., Vol IV, 1929, No. 5, pp. 295. 
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II. WoRK AT THE SYDNEY INSTITUTE. 

The Sydney Institute has taken the first-mentioned report 
on Vocational Guidance as a general guide in its work, and it 
is here proposed to outline the local method of conducting an 
examination of a candidate. In the first place, those who 
present themselves range from about fifteen to sixteen years. 
They are generally accompanied by a parent or guardian, 
from whom is sought the purpose of seeking such advice, the 
possibility of higher or University education, the general 
economic status of parents, and any facts that may have a 
relevant bearing upon the physical fitness of the candidate. 
Further details of the examination are obtained from the 
candidate himself and comprise such other physical data as 
height, weight, results of a simple visual and an Ishihara colour- 
blindness test. A complete school history and the educational 
attainments are next obtained, together with details of hobbies, 
amusements, reading and sports. The “reading index ”’, 
i.e., the number of books read per month by the candidate 
as well as their quality and type, bears a close relation to the 
score of general intelligence. All the foregoing facts are 
recorded on a special form which gives a fairly complete 
environmental background from which to proceed in conjunction 
with the test results. 

A fairly lengthy list of occupations on which the subject 
is required to exercise his preferences is then presented. This 
comprises also a group of certain general preference questions 
as follows: 

“Below aspects of work are arranged in pairs. 

Underline the one of each pair that you prefer :” 


“Work involving meeting (1) Work involving machinery 
and dealing with people. and tools. 


Working as yourown boss (5) Working under the direction 
of others.” 

Not only does this questionnaire furnish further data as 
regards vocational trends, but, as in the case of No. 5, it also 
discloses some temperamental factors. No time-limit is imposed, 
but the amount of time occupied does afford some indication 
of the degree of the extra-introversion of the examinee and 
the definiteness of his vocational interests. Succeeding the 
interview where “rapport” has been established, this form 
of questionnaire acts as a “‘shock absorber”’ and helps to 
establish a further degree of confidence in the candidate. 


Next follow the psychological tests, which are so arranged 
as to give alternation of types of mental activities to prevent 
monotony and to reduce fatigue to a minimum. The first of 
these is a localized version of the United States Army Alpha. 
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Some of the original tests have been entirely recast and modified, 
and further tests added. The list comprises in all ten tests with, 
if necessary, the further possible addition of a reasoning test 
for highest levels of intelligence. While the total point score 
is of importance in suggesting a general status of attainment, 
at the same time the scores in the single tests themselves vary 
with individuals so considerably, that it is essential to itemize 
them in order to proceed adequately with individual cases. 
Thus numerical calculation and reasoning involved in Tests II 
and V of the original Alpha Test directly afford measurements 
of achievement essential in assessing engineering and accountancy 
ability. Without a good score in these it would be futile to 
recommend a candidate to take up either profession as a 
vocation to be followed successfully. Obviously, high aptitude 
in the language tests will not make up for a deficiency in the 
former. The Terman version of Binet is seldom used with 
our cases, except for those under fourteen, for two obvious 
reasons: in the first place, the test is not adequate for higher 
mentalities over fourteen years of age, and in the second place, 
it is not possible from the results to diagnose the special lines 
of ability which are allowed by our version of the Army Alpha 
Test. 


The next test given is the Kohs’ Block Test.1 While 
the original gives a correlation of 0-82 + —0-06 withthe Terman 
Binet, our own work in Sydneywith several small groups seldom 
yields a correlation above 0-60; mostly it is very much less. 
The test is taken as significant in measuring ability to interpret 
plan and design, and appears to reveal a special type of capacity 
to deal with space relationships. Two cases out of many others 
will illustrate this point: One young lad engaged in draughting 
work and another in patternmaking, who had each proved 
failures in their practical work, achieved low scores in this 
test while grading high in other significant tests. 


Next follows a clerical test, originally compiled and partially 
standardized by one of the psychologists of this Institute.” 
Not only does the test show—as compared with actual criteria— 
clerical ability, but also apparently discloses capacity for what 
is popularly termed ability to “‘ concentrate on studies”. We 
have, for instance, encountered several cases of lads of high 
intelligence but poor clerical scores who have failed to make 
good in the State public examinations. In several other cases 
lads of only moderate intellectual capacity but high clercial 
ability have proved successful in these examinations. In one 
additional case a lad, with ‘‘ very superior”’ clercial capacity 
but only ‘“‘ high average ”’ capacity in Alpha, actually succeeded 

1 Kohs, C. F.: “‘ Intelligence Measurement, New York, 1923,’’ Macmillan & Co. 


2 Piddington, Ralph: ‘‘ Psychological Tests for Clerical Workers”’, Australasian 
Journal of Psychology and Philosophy, Vol. VIII, 1930, No. 1, pp. 59-69. 
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in obtaining his school form prize in Latin, but was unsuccessful 
in his sixteenth and again in his seventeenth year in passing 
in this subject, as also in securing a general pass in the 
Intermediate Certificate Examination. 

Next follows a Stenquist Construction Test, as modified 
by the National Institute of Great Britain. Such a test, 
measuring practical mechanical ingenuity and constructiveness, 
furnishes a complement to the Kohs’ Test. To girls is given 
an alternative test of constructiveness on another set of objects 
more suited to their outlook and ability. The construction of 
the latter test and its tentative standardization has been 
carried out as a research in the University of Sydney.? 

Next follow further tests of motor ability and also some 
of spatial sensory judgment. In the former case, while there 
appears to be no general function of motor ability, there does 
tend to occur as a result of researches recently conducted here 
a grouping of certain forms. These may be regarded as first, 
tests of reaction or speed of movement; second, tests of 
accuracy or exactness; and third, co-ordination or degree of 
skill. With these points in mind, an early revision of the 
motor tests administered here is considered essential. 

The final set of tests includes a ‘“‘ salesmanship test ’’.? 
The original test has been modified to suit the exigencies oi 
the years of the candidates and to include more exact tests 
than those of the original. The test does undoubtedly tend 
to reveal not only the candidate’s capacity for dealing tactfully 
with social situations, but other factors also, such as self- 
confidence and degree of impulsiveness. As may be inferred, 
some portions of the full battery of tests are either taken 
completely or adapted from the well-known Will Profile Tests 
of Downey.* It is hoped, further, to incorporate in a little 
while a test of persistence* which had been already developed 
at Sydney University, but which has not yet been completely 
standardized. In addition to these tests, which are largely 
measures of temperament, the result of the examiners’ 
observations may be translated into estimates of other 
significant qualities of temperament and character. 


It may be observed here that the tests of scholastic 
attaimment used in the London survey have been omitted by 
the Sydney Institute. In the first place, practically every 
candidate has attained to the level of some form of secondary 
or higher primary education, and records of school attainment 


1Unsa M. Cameron, “‘ A Test of Constructive Ability for Girls’, S 
besintirg e Tera MP eaten of Pr tion Sal saleromer 
ax Freyd, “ Selection o omotion Salesmen’”’, Journal r 
No. IV, 1926, pp. 142-156. Rhein Pag 
pes pac OE The Pik ha: ae oar digi of Wyoming, 1919. 
h no, alker, ‘‘ The Measurement of Persistency ’, Jou 
Philosophy, Vol. VI, 1928, No. 3, pp. 213-217. s of Peychology and 
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are readily available; secondly, the results of arithmetic, 
spelling and writing achievement are provided in the results 
of the Alpha and Clerical Tests. 


III. PROFILES. 


But how may the results of the tests and estimates be 
utilized? This is exactly where the work of guidance parts 
company with the work of selection. Even if selection tests 
for all vocations were available, it would be manifestly impossible 
to put a candidate through every one of them; for though 
many of them possessed certain common features the time taken 
would be interminable. There remains then to apply the 
diagnostic method. Objections will be raised to this by exact 
laboratory psychologists, but, on the other hand, it is obvious 
that, if the psychologists’s work of guidance were to wait for 
exact determination, another two decades would not see it 
much further advanced. It appears better, therefore, to use 
the products of test measurement as the physician uses 
physiological results such as blood counts, blood pressures and 
cardiographs, than to wait for the field to be covered by a vast 
array of selection tests and their general reduction to a 
simplified scheme. 

By means of a general intelligence test the general limitations 
of any candidate are soon known, and it further remains to 
observe whether he belongs to one of three types, the clerical, 
sales, or constructive type who might take up engineering, 
architecture or draughtmanship, for instance. A knowledge 
of the requirements involved in each vocational division are 
essential as also is information regarding their different grade 
or levels. The highest of these is undoubtedly professional 
in character, requiring a University training or its equivalent. 
The apprentice is the lowest of these three levels, with the 
‘cadet’ intermediate between the two preceding. The 
recognition of these distinctions by executives within their 
articulated methods of promotion would do much for industry 
and save much application of blind trial and error methods of 
promotion. More than psychology is obviously involved in 
these determinations ; hence the vocational psychologist must 
needs turn his attention to industry and acquire a knowledge 
of different types of work and their requirements. He must 
therefore attack the work of “job analysis” in the various 
fields. At present he is compelled to proceed upon an empirical 
basis until sufficient data have been finally acquired to allow of 
an exact determination of the minimum requirements for each 
type and level of vocation. 

The crown of research, therefore, must finally emerge 
in two directions—in a typical profile for each type with. 
characteristic minimal points for each level, and secondly, 
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adequate job analyses and test standards for these. The 
following are attempts empirically to set forth differing mental 
requirements for three typical occupations, viz., salesman, 
engineer, and clerical worker. Using the percentile method of 
setting out the data, the heavy divisions in each case show 
what might be considered a possible minimal score for each of 
these. They are fairly self-explanatory and contrasting in 
character. ; 

The advantage of such a method over the “global” 
method of the total point score is that it enables the attention 
of a candidate to be drawn to possible weaknesses in any direction, 
and thus allows him to make up or compensate in such cases 
by assiduity and care. On the other hand, his strong traits 
may be pointed out and adequate advice given as to the best 
methods of developing these. Finally, such a profile would 
allow an employer who is a layman in psychology readily to 
sum up an applicant for a position and appreciate his qualities. 
The psychological designations of the tests themselves would 
convey little, but the application of the nomenclature of the 
practical world beyond the test laboratory enables them to be 
recognized and appreciated by any discerning inquirer. The 
whole scheme of such a guidance profile is obviously tentative. 
It will require many years of research and much modification 
before anything like finality is reached. It is a challenge rather 
than an achievement. It does, however, suggest the possibility 
of a method of attacking the problem co-operatively by many 
workers engaged in the same field. 

The method will also assist in dispelling two common 
trait-fallacies. The first of these has been designated ‘“‘ halo 
effect’ by Thorndike. For instance, a lad possessing an 
engaging manner or evincing high general intelligence is 
implicitly assumed to possess high merit in most other traits. 
The habituation of the layman to wait for the profile results 
will help to oust the idea of a dead general level. The second 
assumption is opposed to the former and might be styled 
“trait compensation’”’. A mental defective or a deaf child 
is frequently assumed to have other traits which balance up 
the particular deficiency; since the defective is poor in 
mother-wit, it is often assumed that he should possess excellent 
constructive ability, and that the deaf child should have an 
abnormally keen sight or olfactory sense. Again, the profile 
method will suggest the policy of “ Wait and See”’. 


IV. THe EXAMINER’S ATTITUDE. 


A word may be added as to the examiner’s attitude in 
regard to his work. All that is required of one to inspire 
confidence in a clinical examination is true also for the work 
of guidance. The psychologist must establish a rapport between 
himself and his candidate, be ready to encourage, nay, to flatter 
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VOCATIONAL PROFILE—SALESMAN 
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VOCATIONAL PROFILE—ENGINEERING APPRENTICE. 
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VOCATIONAL PROFILE--CLERICAL WORKER. 
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him even, in order to obtain the utmost from him, at the same 
time restraining himself from affording even the slightest particle 
of direct assistance and help. He must be observant and critical 
of the work performed, just even to a hair’s breadth, but inspiring 
to the highest degree. He must always be equable and pleasant 
even where an impatient layman might condemn the candidate 
for carelessness, and, above all, he must never let himself forget 
that, however stupid in approaching the obvious the candidate 
may appear, that even the most pitifully small measure of any 
capacities that the latter may possess is yet his individual 
‘all’? and is as precious to him as outstanding talent is to a 
genius. This is perhaps the hardest réle that the psychologist 
is called upon to play, especially when finally framing a report 
that will express the true facts of the case to parents and 
employers and yet be stimulating and helpful to the candidate. 
The final vocational recommendations of the report should never 
be barely designatory, but as far as possible constructive. 
Information as to possibilities for the lad in the way of suitable 
instructional and educational facilities, lines of reading or self- 
development should be given, as well as some of the potential 
lines of promotion. The former again requires on the part of 
the psychologist a broad and intimate knowledge of local 
educational systems and particular institutions. 

The sameness of the examination routine may sometimes 
develop into a weariness of the flesh, yet the examiner may 
save himself even this by considering the candidate as an 
interesting problem for individual study. When the monotony 
of administering tests engenders a scepticism of the value and 
exactness of his work, he may comfort himself by the thought 
that no employer is discerning enough to know even the trait 
requirements of the various jobs in his organization and the 
minimum level of capacity required in them. Thus a highly 
successful specialty salesman, personally known to and at the 
personal request of the writer, agreed to inquire into and 
determine the qualities essential for success in his own field. 
The following extracts of his report show how vague are opinions 
even of sales managers of the qualities needed by their staff 
and how frequently futile is the help they afford to the 
psychologist in arriving at possible tests : 

“The General Manager of ————— believes success in 

selling as in everything else depends upon the possession of a 
trinity of qualities, viz., zeal, knowledge and judgment. 
The majority of opinions boiled down agreed that the ability 
to ‘clinch an order’ depended on ‘The Will to Win’. The 
sales manager of ————— dealt at length on the men who 
‘talked themselves out of the order.’ . . My own 
conclusions are that the test you want will demonstrate the 
possession of Judgment.” 
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Nay, further, let the psychologist himself, with all his 
analytical knowledge of humanity and the traits that his tests 
purport to measure, attempt to assess the candidate’s possible 
score in these from the result of an interview alone, and 
the discrepancy with actual results will astonish even him. 
He will then return to his work comforted and reassured that 
though his instruments are far from perfect, yet, compared 
with the results achieved, they are indeed implements of 
inestimable value and worth. Not rarely is he rewarded by 
the knowledge that through his advice he has helped a fellow- 
being to know himself and has assisted him in his task of self- 
development, and that thus in some measure he has rendered 
a distinct and unique “social service ’”’ 


REVIEWS. 


“ LE SYSTEME D’ ALEXANDER: EXPOSECRITIQUE D’UNE THEORIE 
NEO-REALISTE DU CHANGEMENT. Par Philippe Devaux, Docteur- 
en-Philosophie de Vv Université de Bruxelles. Paris: Inbrairie Philosophique 
J. Vrin, 1929, pp. 193. Price: 25 francs. 

The French, Belgian and Swiss philosophers have been notoriously 
negligent of British philosophy. Possibly, as Dr. Devaux suggests, we are 
all in grave danger of allowing our philosophical outlook to become exclusively 
national. On our own side it must be admitted that philosophy students 
know little of modern French philosophy apart from Bergson. They are, 
for example, ignorant of Renouvier, that giant of the nineteenth century 
who ranks with, if not above, his English and German contemporaries, 
Spencer and Lotze. They know little of neothomism in France and in 
Belgium. Dr. Devaux, in turn, is shocked to think that Whitehead, Russell 
and Alexander are mere names in his own country. He has taken the 
practical step of curing this ignorance by translating such important works 
as Russell’s “‘ Scientific Method in Philosophy ’’, his ‘‘ Analysis of Matter ’’, 
and Whitehead’s two books on Symbolism and Religion. He has, 
moreover, written two books of critical exposition, one on “ La Métaphysique 
de Whitehead’ and the one before us on “ Le Systéme d’Alexander”’. The 
French and Belgians have an unusual gift of clear exposition, and Dr. Devaux 
has in this doctorate thesis (sustained in 1925) lived up to those traditions. 


He rightly emphasizes the Systematic character of Alexander’s work. 
He finds it curious that Alexander, an Oxford man, should be apparently 
so little influenced by the Oxford tradition of Hegelianism. Of course, 
he dedicated his ‘‘ Moral Order and Progress’’ in 1891 to his teacher, 
T. H. Green, but no one reading that book would suspect that the writer 
would, nearly thirty years later give to the world such a remarkable and 
independent book as the two volumes of “ Space, Time and Deity’. Two 
years after publishing ‘‘ Moral Order and Progress”, Alexander succeeded 
Adamson in the chair at Manchester. Dr. Devaux gives some biographical 
details, but is apparently unaware of the fact that Alexander was an Australian 
by birth and a scholar at Wesley College, Melbourne, prior to going to Oxford. 
The Gifford Lectures of Alexander were given in the War period 1916-18 
and published in 1920. ‘Space, Time and Deity” is undoubtedly the 
most important book in English philosophy since Bradley’s ‘‘ Appearance 
and Reality” was issued in 1893. The greater part of Dr. Devaux’s 
exposition is naturally devoted to ‘‘Space, Time and Deity ”’, although 
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he has by no means overlooked the highly important papers by Alexander 
on “Theory cf Knowledge”? and in recent years his papers on “Tho 
Philosophy of Art”. There are many references to these in the footnotes, 
It would have been very useful, however, if Dr. Devaux had given a complete 
bibliographical list of the papers and books of Alexander at the end of his 
book 


The dominant phase of Hegelianism was not, thinks Dr. Devaux, a 
characteristic phase of English thought, which has always been empirical 
in outlook. The realism of Moore, Russell and Whitehead is much more in 
line with English philosophy. Alexander is of course, says Dr. Devaux, 
not so well equipped scientifically as these Cambridge thinkers. 

For Alexander, as a realist, the analytic method replaces the synthetic 
efforts of the Hegelians. He starts with Space and Time, not with the 
“unity of self-consciousness ”’. The Universe is essentially spatio-temporal, 
continuous and infinite. Space and Time are impossible apart from each 
other, and in Space-Time lies the secret of the Universe. This Space-Time 
is the matrix from which spring all movements, and those movements in the 
course of development give rise to and contain all the qualitative syntheses 
found in our world. Alexander’s philosophy has two key-ideas, Space-Time 
and Emergence. 

Dr. Devaux then gives an exposition of what Alexander means by his 
Space-Time and its properties. He shows how Alexander gets his deduction 
of the categories (which, by the way, resemble those of Renouvier rather 
than Kant). ; 

The point-instant as conceived by Alexander is important, for he uses 
it to show that Space cannot exist without Time or Time without Space. 
Time is not merely a fourth dimension added to Space. Time itself is 
characterized by succession, irreversibility and transitivity. The relations 
of Space and Time within the unity (for it is the fundamental unity) Space-Time, 
are examined together with other technical matters such as “ perspectives ” 
and “sections’’. Alexander gives a more intellectual basis to change than 
Renouvier and Bergson, with both of whom he has affinities of a different 
kind. His categories recall Renouvier, while the importance he gives to 
Change and Time recall Bergson. Space-Time is not a category, nor is it a 
substance, but it is the fundamental matrix, the “ stuff ’* whose élan gives 
us the emergence of matter, life, mind and—not God (as with Hoernlé) but— 
“deity”. Each of these is unforeseeable, “‘ Ainst I’Hspace-Temps total, 
encore qu’tnachevé intérieurement, est un Dieu qu'un élan intérieur relance 
indéfiniment & la recherche de la divinité.” This recalls one of Renan’s 
conceptions and, in part, a familiar one of Bergson. 

Knowledge, value and liberty arise in this creative work of Space-Time. 
Alexander's conception of intuition is made clear by Dr. Devaux, but we 
miss an account of Alexander’s distinction between enjoyment and 
contemplation. Considerable space is given to his treatment of truth and 
error, to morality and to art. Alexander distinguishes between reality 
and truth, regarding the latter as a social product (as is morality). In art 
he takes a strongly impersonal line. The work of art must be judged quite 
independently of the artist’s mind or personality. 

His conception of Liberty might have been more closely examined, but 
no fault can be found with Dr. Devaux’s exposition of the distinction between 
Deity and God. For Alexander, as for Spinoza, God is a fact, he is positively 
all there is in Space-Time. Deity is the quality of aspiration, an urge to 
a higher level. God is immanent completely, Deity is completely 
transcendent. 

The system of Alexander is, in Dr. Devaux’s opinion, ‘“ the most 
complete, the most independent, the most original of our time”. 

Only the concluding seventeen pages are devoted to criticism, and 
necessarily this is of a general kind. At many points in the exposition 
some criticism would be welcome in regard to details, but this is not to be 
found. Dr. Devaux attacks the “hierarchy ’’ of Alexander's system and 
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thinks his qualitative differences are too facile. He opposes altogether the 
emergence element in Alexander as ‘“‘maladroit et boiteuse”’, claiming, 
somewhat dogmatically, that the classifications given are those of thought 
about nature, not of nature itself. On another more important point he 
raises, as did Professor J. A. Smith, the difficulty of Space-Time in relation 
to motion. Again, he marvels at the production of the categories from the 
operations of such a formal entity as Space-Time. Others, too, have 
marvelled at this. Space-Time he concludes is “a mathematical and 
metaphysical monster”. He has most admiration for Alexander’s 
treatment of values. Excellent as this is, it is not, however, the original 
or most distinctive feature of ‘Space, Time and Deity ”’. 

However, Dr. Devaux deserves credit for his gallant attempt to spread 
the knowledge of British Philosophy in Belgium and France. ‘Science ”’, 
said Pasteur, “has no fatherland”. Philosophy, too, must keep its 
outlook alive beyond the national boundaries, and in this cause Dr. Devaux 
is a zealous worker whose labours merit recognition. 

J. ALEXANDER GUNN. 


LA CRITIQUE DU TEMOIGNAGE. Par Frangois Gorphe, Docteur en Droit. 
2nd edition. Paris: Inbrairie Dalloz. 1927. Price: 40 francs. 

“ Our magistrates are taught the procedure of inquiry and drawing-up 
cases, @ question of pure form. Nowhere are they taught to appreciate, 
check and weigh the evidence, a question of matter, surpassing the former 
as the contained the container.” Thus wrote Edmond Picard in 1889. 
And that we should have had to wait for the twentieth century to see judicial 
psychology constituted as a science is not, certainly, one of the least surprising 
points in human history. We know pertinently, nowadays, that mistakes 
in evidence are the rule, but it needed the work of Binet to get people to 
agree, in judicial matters, to put on the necessary minimum of distrust 
with regard to all witnesses. Let the witness be sane, normal and bona fide, 
that does not necessarily imply, as psychology has shown, that he will give 
a strict relation of the facts. 

Works dealing in detail with judicial psychology are nowadays very 
numerous, but works of larger scope on the same question are very rare. 
For, indeed, they require from the author a profound knowledge of two very 
different disciplines. The works of the mere psychologist are generally 
devoid of practical value, the works of the mere jurist can only make the 
psychologist smile. Need one say that other points of view on the same 
question (as, for example, Gide’s ‘‘ Recollection of a Court of Assize”’), 
however thrilling they may be as regards their human interest, do not seem 
to get us any further. 

The work of M. Gorphe is a study on the large scale, the first of its kind 
to appear in France, and, it seems to us, one of the best. Its value lies in 
its abundance of cited cases, its logical development, its minuteness in 
research, and its fine clearness. The four parts of the work—the general 
technique of the criticism of witnesses ; the value of witnesses ; the value of 
evidence according to its object ; the conditions of formation of the evidence 
—are equally good, equally instructive, and exhaust their matter as far as 
necessary. All through its pages one sees a theorist with a perfect knowledge 
of law, a practitioner for whom “ practice’ does not mean “ repetition ” 
but experience acquired. The final praise to be accorded to the work will 
surely be to remark that the psychologist is hardly behind the jurist, and 
the author’s spirit of discrimination is carried very far in all his analyses. 

The author will perhaps allow us, by way of ending, to set forth two 
observations inspired by the reading of his work: 

(1) The quotations, extremely numerous and interesting—and showing 
a mind capable of excursions far beyond law and psychology—-are perhaps 
too numerous. One feels that they constitute the frame-work, perhaps 
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even the architecture, of the chapter, and one might often wish for an easier, 
one might even say a more free and independent way of thought. 

(2) It would be very much to be desired that the author, who has so 
admirably managed to allot in his mind to each of the disciplines studied 
its due place, should have likewise managed to rid his style of all the habits 
of the law court. Philosophy, in the case of Bergson, Brunschvicg, 
Meyerson, has succeeded in writing admirable French. Why should not 
law, and especially in works of this kind, be able to put aside its didactic 
tone, its heavy constructions, and the more than painful articulation of its 
phrase ? 

C. H. BARsBIER. 


SOME ASPECTS OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
By R. W. Gordon Mackay, M.A., LL.B. 233 pp. and Index. Sydney : 
New Century Press, Ltd. 1929. Price: 6s. 6d. 


““I have come to the conclusion ”’, writes the author in his preface, 
‘* (whether rightly or wrongly it is a matter for others to judge) that the 
system of education in New South Wales is atrociously bad. The curriculum 
is terribly antiquated, and the methods of teaching, from an educational 
standpoint, almost useless.” This kind of thing, of course, has been said 
before. It was said better, and with better reason, in the eighteenth century 
by Rousseau. ‘‘Do the opposite of what is generally being done in 
education and you will amost always be doing right.’”? Mr. Mackay’s book, 
however, entirely fails to prove his interesting thesis. The treatment of 
primary education in New South Wales is superficial and of little value ; 
although several of Mr. Mackay’s suggestions in the field of secondary 
education may be regarded as worthy of serious consideration. 

Even in the section which treats of secondary education, however, 
a superficial quality is sometimes discernible. Consider such a statement 
as tho following: ‘“ We have only to look at the lists of our prize-winners 
in School and University examinations over the last fifty years to see what 
a small percentage of them has shown any mental capacity in later life.” 
This assertion is neither new nor accurate. No scientific study of the kind 
has been made in Australia; and few facts unsupported by scientific 
investigation are more certain than that prize-winners have shown much 
greater capacity in later life than an equal number, taken at random, of 
prize-losers. 

Mr. Mackay’s book abounds in unsupported statements, such as that 
‘the curriculum in our schools ig suited more for a professional person than 
for any other”. It is to be hoped that few readers will be misled by such 
uncritical propositions. As far as the primary school is concerned, its 
curriculum is designed not to be professional in any sense; but to be a 
summary of those fundamental values in our civilization to which every 
citizen, whether destined to become barrister or street-cleaner, financial 
magnate or pauper, is the rightful heir. The super-primary and secondary 
schools of this State, for their part, as Mr. Mackay elsewhere does not fail 
to observe, are differentiated in such a way as to prepare not only for the 
professions, but also for trade and commerce, for rural and domestic life. 

In general, the author is ill at ease with the problem of our primary 
schools. Thore seems to be little consistency in his attempt on the one hand 
to emphasize moral training, and on the other to eliminate scripture teaching, 
and civics and morals, from the primary course. Neither is there much 
to be gained, if indeed the school ought to enable the young to become heirs 
to the best that their ancestry has won, from Mr. Mackay’s suggestion that 
the primary course should include only one or two subjects taken from the 
following four: nature study, art, manual work, and music. If by any 
strange chance Mr. Mackay’s suggestions were to be adopted, the primary 
schools of New South Wales would surely be left with but a maimed and 
ineffective curriculum. 
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With secondary education Mr. Mackay has shown himself much more 
at home; and, however controversial his theories in this field may be, they 
are decidedly worthy of systematic consideration. He discusses the Latin 
problem in an enlightened spirit, although there is a middle course between 
the existing over-emphasis on that subject in the secondary school and 
Mr. Mackay’s suggestion that elementary Latin grammar “should form 
a small part of the English syllabus, and be taught purely as an accessory 
subject to the teaching of English grammar”. It is timely, as Mr. Mackay 
points out, to reconsider the present practice of omitting sex teaching from 
the higher schools. According to the author and to many of the best 
authorities, ‘‘ The problem of sex and sex relationship should be fully and 
adequately discussed in school-rooms”. Mr. Mackay would apply the 
studies of biology, anatomy and physiology to this problem. He would 
have history on the model of the “ Outline of History” by Wells. He 
would include in the secondary course economics, anthropology, sociology 
and political science, omitting Greek and most of the Latin and Mathematics. 
As a matter of fact, these changes would very nearly amount to the substitution 
of a typical American for a typical British secondary course. 

Having set out to condemn existing practices, Mr. Mackay does not 
spare the examination system. It is true that examinations play a very 
large part in the life of an Australian schoolboy ; it is true also that some 
teaching takes the form of tipping questions, memorizing answers, and 
cramming. Tipping questions, it may be urged in defence against 
Mr. Mackay’s attack, is a comparatively innocent practice; it amounts in 
the main to the application of a sense of proportion and a power of selection 
to the subject-matter of the course. Cramming and the memorizing of 
answers, in so far as they are unintelligent processes, tend to defeat 
themselves. There are many who hold that examinations, while they have 
their limitations, are the fairest selective agencies and the surest springs 
of thoroughness to be found in the whole art of pedagogy. 

Other suggestions of Mr. Mackay include the adoption of methods 
resembling those of the Dalton and Perse schools, and the institution of a 
system of decentralization. He considers that the value of education to 
the community would warrant a large increase in public expenditure upon 
this necessary service. In truth, we can no more afford to starve the minds 
of the young than to enfeeble their bodies. Into Mr. Mackay’s draft 
education bill, which buiks very largely in an appendix, few may care to 
follow him ; but the book as a whole should serve to stir some of the quiet 
pools of educational thought. 

P. R. Core. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY. By Harold E. Burt. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1929. 

The work of Industrial Psychology comprises two important divisions. 
The first concerns what is styled, in the United States of America, 
‘* Personnel’? work, or the application of mental tests to psychological 
guidance, job analysis and selection of employees. The second phase is 
what might properly be styled ‘‘ Conservation of Personnel’, or the 
application of psychological principles and methods to problems connected 
with industry. While the former has long been taken over by psychologists 
and developed to a higher degree in the United States than in any other 
country, American psychologists, on the other hand, appear shy of attacking 
the problems of industry itself. Such work, taking its rise with the 
“Industrial Efficiency Engineering” movement inaugurated by 
F. W. Taylor, has been developed over there largely by Industrial Engineers, 
the most noted of whom was the late Major Gilbreth. In England, such 
work was originally developed by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board 
during the War, and has culminated in the achievements of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology under the distinguished leadership of 
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Dr. C. S. Myers. In Germany, while the careful methods of mental testing 
and comparison with a criterion have been rather displaced by methods of 
subjective analysis, the work has proceeded under Government patronage 
and with the goodwill of Trade Unions as in Great Britain. 

The work under review is an attempt to place before the reader some 
account of the progress of Industrial Psychology in the “ works ”’, supplying 
at the same time a fairly detailed account of many applications. Exclusive 
of the pioneer work on “‘ Industrial Psychology ” by the late Bernard Muscio, 
three such general works have appeared, ‘‘ Mind and Work ” and “ Industrial 
Psychology in Great Britain”, both by Dr. C. 8. Myers, and a more recent 
account of ‘‘ Industrial Psychology ’’ prepared as a symposium by workers 
of the British Institute. The present publication by an American is a more 
detailgd account illustrated by very many experiments carried out mainly 
in England and Germany. 

The book is of such a nature that not only must it prove useful as an 
introductory text in Industrial Psychology, but it is also fairly non-technical 
and could easily be read and appreciated by any earnest layman. Since 
it is more generous than the preceding books in supplying details of actual 
work done, it should prove a very useful supplement to the previous texts. 

In addition to the usual chapters treating Fatigue, Illumination, 
Rest Pauses, Ventilation, Monotony and other factors of improvement of 
conditions of industrial environment, it contains additional treatment on 
the subject of Accidents, Morale, Leadership and Executive work, and the 
necessity of Industrial Instruction of the Factory Worker. It stresses 
throughout various important general psychological truths about Conditions 
of Learning and Habit-Formation and the Attitude of the Worker, and 
also impresses in a wholesome fashion the need of further extensive research 
in the subject, as well as the necessity of an attitude of open-mindedness 
on the part of both the executive and the worker. One would have no 
hesitation in recommending this book either to the regular student or to 
the executive, industrialist and layman interested in the subject. In these 
days of forced economy in production it presents a particularly strong and 
present appeal. 

A. H. Martin. 


THE HYGIENE OF INSTRUCTION. By Lawrence A. Averill, Ph.D. 
(George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., London.) 


The author, in this his latest publication, has given us a very readable 
book, even if occasionally we feel that the advice given lacks scientific backing. 
His main thesis is that teachers should teach ‘‘ the whole child, as distinct 
from the child as an intellectual reagent ” (p. 336). He proceeds to show, 
in some detail, the part played by non-intellectual factors in the child’s 
education. His chapters on the “ Problem Child” should be helpful to 
the practising teacher. He points out that in education, as in medicine, 
hygiene, sanitation and criminology, prevention is ‘“‘the keynote of all 
progressive work”. The chapters on ‘‘ Mental Hygiene and the School 
Subjects ” reflect the findings of recent researches. The method of teaching 
handwriting at present prevalent—that of “‘ frowning upon individualistic 
trends of the learners, and of insisting upon uniformity of writing for every 
one” is rightly condemned. 

His statement in the chapter on the “‘ Gifted Child” that “Jt is an 
unfortunate circumstance that Society should be more solicitous for the 
welfare of the mentally deficient child than it is for the gifted child” is 
one which will meet with general approval. It is certainly a statement 
which should be proclaimed at the present time by educationists in Australia. 

R. G. Cameron. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF PROGRESS. By W. J. Stainer. London 
Harrap & Co. 1929. Price: 5s. net. 
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Modern developments in education make extensive use of the idea of 
measurement. This measurement movement has not merely reached forward 
in the attempt to measure intelligence and other previously unmeasured 
aspects of human nature, it has also reached backward to our time-honoured 
examination system and shown how its degree of efficiency and adequacy 
may be tested. 

This is the purpose of the above book. It can be said that, on the 
whole, the book achieves its object very well. The teacher without any 
special training can readily follow the discussion and gain a number of useful 
hints for the very necessary task of testing the progress of his pupils. 

The suthor shows clearly the respective functions and the relative 
values of the old essay type of examination and of the “‘ new examination ” 
which consists of a large number of questions with short and unambiguous 
answers. About half of the book is taken up with examples of the new 
examination as applied to English, to geography, to history, to French 
to Latin, to geometry, to arithmetic, te algebra, to trigonometry, to 
mechanics, and to chemistry. The copious illustrations are unnecessary 
from the point of view of the theorist, but they make the book of greater 
practical value to the ordinary teacher. The theorist would also feel more 
satisfied if there were more in the way of an experimental demonstration 
of the usefulness of the new type of examination. 

The author is convinced that the new type of examination is the best for 
testing knowledge, but that the essay must be retained because of the necessity 
for testing the power of organizing knowledge into new forms and of 
communicating ideas in suitable language. He would have both types 
in all examinations, but suggests that as we pass to the higher stages of 
education the essay type should receive increasing emphasis, since mere 
knowledge becomes relatively less important. He draws some interesting 
distinctions between the functions of internal and external examinations. 

Useful points are given on the setting and marking of both types of 
examination. It is shown that the marks obtained by a class should, when 
graphed, tend to follow the curve of normal distribution, and that the greatest 
number of cases should fall at about the middle part of the range. For a 
large number of pupils to get full marks is not so much a sign of good teaching 
as of poor examining. The author thinks that 40 per cent. is a good mark 
to assign for that arbitrary thing we call the pass mark if the examining has 
been sound. 

The first chapter is devoted to statistics. The treatment is too elementary 
to be of interest to the theorist and yet is too technical to be attractive to the 
person without training in this direction. One does not see why this chapter 
could not have been relegated to the end or to an appendix. This is all 
the more so since some of the statistical concepts employed play little if 
any part in the later discussion. 

Ballard’s book “‘The New Examiner” did much to popularize and 
explain this new type of examination. While not written as attractively 
as Ballard’s book, this one carries the same matter further in some respects, 
and is @ quite useful though small addition to that steadily growing library 
of books which are tending to raise education to a more scientific level and 
hence to its proper professional status. 

K. 8. CunNINGHAM. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA : DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC. ANNUAL REPORTS FOR 
1926-27, 1927-28 AND 1928-29. Government Printer, Perth. 


The Western Australian Government is to be congratulated upon the 
establishment of its State Psychological Clinic under the direction of 
Miss Ethel T. Stoneman, M.A., State Psychologist. The Clinic is attached 
to the Department of Public Health and associated with the School Medical 
Service. The staff comprises an Hon. Psychiatrist (Dr. J. Bentley, Inspector- 
General of Insane), an Hon. Physician (Dr. R. H. Crisp), and a Nurse- 
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Social Worker (Miss L. M. Bailey). The Clinic is linked up with the 
Department of Psychology of the University of Western Australia through 
the appointment of Miss Stoneman as a part-time lecturer in Psychology. 
The Clinic is well-appointed. There is a room for interviews, with separate 
alcoves for the conducting of medical and psychological examinations ; 
another room is set apart for analysis and contains a triple recorder and 
galvanometers. Further rooms are being added owing to the growth of the 
Clinic. The Clinic examines mentally defective, dull and bright children 
and occasional adults, and advises the appropriate authorities as to 
treatment, care and training. A special feature of the Clinic’s activities 
has been Miss Stoneman’s work on the standardization of tests for Western 
Australian children, including the Terman Vocabulary, Healy Pictorial 
Completion ii, Pressey XO, Burt Reasoning and other tests ; and her results 
will prove most useful to other Australian investigators in the same fields 
of inquiry. Mention should be made of the mental survey of the half-caste 
and full-blooded aboriginal children at the Moore River Settlement and of 
a study of deviations at adolescence. For clinical work. in psychology 
it is necessary to determine satisfactory standards of the various endowments 
and achievements in order to provide an adequate setting for the individual 
under examination, and Miss Stoneman should be complimented upon the 
amount of pioneering work she has accomplished during the past four years. 
E. Morzis MILuEr. 
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e religiosi. Cronaca della Facoltaé di filosofia dell’Universita Cattolica del 
Sacro Cuore. La dottrina di Jacopo Capocci da Viterbo a proposito della 
realté e dell’essere divino: Martino Grabmann. Emozioni e sentimenti: 
Agostino Gemelli. Un discorso accademico di P. Galluppi su Alfonso 
De Liguori: Eugenio Di Carlo. Ls distinzione fra essenza ed esistenza in 
A. di Hales: Vincenzo Sinistrere. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. Edited by 
Alison Repy, Washington Square East, New York City. Subscription : 
3 dollars per annum. 
Vol. VII. No.3. March, 1930. Revising the Australian Constitution : 
F. A. Bland. Bank Deposits of Commercial Paper: W. L. Townsend. 
Is the Jury Vanishing ?: S. H. Harris. Contracts Contrary to International 
Comity : George G. Webber. Implied Conditions as Affecting Negotiability : 
L. P. Simpson. Impeachment in England and English Colonies: W. R. Riddell. 


PACIFIC AFFAIRS. Journal of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu. 
Edited by Elizabeth Green. P.O. Box 1561, Honolulu. Published 
monthly. Subscription: 2 dollars a year. 

: Vol. Ill. No. 1. January, 1930. Canada Looks Westward: 

N. W. Rowell. China and the Pacific World: D. Z. T. Yui. The Position 

of the Philippines : C. Benitez. Light from Three Conferences : C. F. Loomis, 

No. 2. February, 1930. China in the Mirror of Her Fiction: Pearl 8. Buck. 

The Canadian Grain Pool: H. 8S. Patton. The Chinese Eastern Railway : 

Liang Chia-Pin. No. 3. March, 1930. Manchurian Questions: C. Walter 

Young. Foothill of Death: Vladimir Schneiderov. Peace in the Pacific : 

Viscount Shibusawa. American Imperialism: Chang Yun-Yo. No. 4. 

April, 1930. The Essence of Shinto: Takahiko Tomoeda. The i 

Puzzle: Lionel Curtis. Renaissance of East Indian Culture: E. 8. C. Handy. 

China’s New Treaties: Tseng Yu-Hao. 
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ARCHIVOS BRASILEIROS DE HYGIENE MENTAL. Official Organ of 
Brazilian League of Mental Hygiene. Praca Floriano, No. 7. 
Rio de Janeiro. Published monthly. Price: 30 dollars a year. 
Vol. II. No. 3. December, 1929. © combate ao suicido: M. Caldas. 

As. lues como factor dystrophiante: J. Moreira. Educacéo sexual : 

J. a ma Impresspes do Congresso de psychologia de New-Haven : 
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BULLETIN DE _ UL’INSTITUT NATIONAL D’ORIENTATION 
PROFESSIONNELLE. Published monthly by the Institut National 
d’Orientation Professionnelle, Musée Pédagogique, 41 Rue Gay-Lussac, 
Paris. Subscription: 25 francs a year. 5 


MENTAL HYGIENE BULLETIN. Published monthly by the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Subscription to the Committee (including the Bulletin) is for Associate 
Members 5 dollars a year.. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL’S REPORTS. H.M. Stationery Office, 
ndon. 
Report No. 58. A Study of Heating and Ventilation in Schools. By 
H. M. Vernon and T. Bedford. Price: 2s. 6d. 


THE AUSTRALIAN INTERCOLLEGIAN. Published monthly by the 
Australian Student Christian Movement, 182 Collins Street, Melbourne. 
Subscription: 5s. 4 year. 


THE MEDICAL JOURNAL OF AUSTRALIA. Sydney. Published 
weekly. Price: Is. 
This Journal frequently contains articles of importance to those of our 
readers who are interested in Psychiatry or Psychological Medicine. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Auckland Branch of the Association held its annual general meeting 
for 1929 on November 26. The following officers were appointed: 
President, Professor W. Anderson; Honorary Vice-Presidents, Sir George 
Fowlds, the Rev. H. Ranston, M.A., D.Litt., the very Rev. H. K. Archdall, M.A. 
Mr. Becroft, M.A., who has been Secretary and Treasurer of the Auckland 
Branch ever since its inception, did not again stand for re-election, owing to 
pressure of work. In thanking him heartily for his past services to the 
Society, the President moved that he be elected a vice-president. The 
motion was carried unanimously. Miss Marguerite Crookes was then elected 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

During the past year the Branch enjoyed an active and interesting 
session. The year opened with a paper by Professor Anderson entitled 
“Society and the Modern Outlook”’’. The President’s paper was followed 
by an interesting discussion, centring mainly on the conceptions of 
individuality and participation. 

A public address was given by Dr. Fitt, Professor of Education, on the 
“ Mental Defectives Amendment Bill’. Dr. Fitt, in a telling address, 
pointed out some of the more obvious and dangerous deficiencies of the 
Bill, and pleaded for a more cautious, humane and scientific attitude in 
regard. to mental defect. He laid strong emphasis on the point that, in 
matters of this kind, legislation should follow and not precede scientific 
research. 

A paper by Mr. Hanlon on ‘The Fourth Dimension” provided the 
Society with material for a lively discussion. 

Mr. Shaw, M.A., gave a lecture on “ Primitive Mind” at a members’ 
meeting, at which Dr. Firth, now lecturer in Anthropology at the Sydney 
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University, was present. Mr. Shaw’s paper was the subject of keen. 
discussion. 

A further public lecture was given by Canon Archdall on “ Science 
and Ultimate Truth ”’, in which the lecturer discussed the relation between 
Science and Philosophy, and showed how the ultimate scientific problems 
lead us across the borderline into the province of philosophy. 

The Session concluded with a very interesting paper by Miss C. Ash, 
dealing with ‘‘ Bergson’s Philosophy”. Miss Ash considered Bergson’s 
philosophy in relation to that of Gentile, and drew attention to certain 
fundamental similarities of outlook between the Frenchman and the Italian 
idealist. A lengthy discussion followed. 

During the summer vacation, the Society was fortunate in enjoying 
a visit from Professor John Anderson, of Sydney University. The Professor 
gave us an interesting talk on ‘‘ The Standpoint of Neo-Realism ”’. 

The Branch has lately sustained a severe loss in the death, on March 2 
last, of Mr. E. V. Miller, one of our original members, and a well-known 
contributor to the “‘ Journal”’. Readers of his articles will be able to form | 
some conception of what his personal presence and converse must have 
meant to those who were associated with him in the attempt to establish 
and maintain a local centre of philosophical investigation and discussion. 
Mr. Miller approached the problems of philosophy from the viewpoint of a 
training in physical science, having been a student at the old Owen’s College, 
Manchester, where he worked under J. H. Poynting, then in the tenure of 
his first academic appointment. To this original influence might be traced 
the awakening and fostering of that quick apprehension of and sustained 
interest in the deep residual problems of natural science of which Mr. Miller 
gave such fruitful evidence in the years of his maturity. His knowledge 
of the theory of Relativity, as well as of the scientific work leading up to 
and proceeding from it, was extensive and accurate beyond the common, 
in this part of the world certainly, if not over a still wider field. But, in 
addition to his scientific interests, Mr. Miller was an accomplished musician, 
and also a keen and accomplished yachtsman. (His death occurred while 
on a cruise in the Gulf he knew and loved so well.) His essays in philosophy 
reveal that appreciation of the aspects of human experience which go beyond 
and supplement those to whose handling the name “ science” is commonly 
restricted, and of the necessity for including them in a true philosophy, 
the necessary materials for which he had gathered from the pursuits of his 
many-sided life. Mr. Miller was unfailing in his attendance at the meetings 
of the Branch and could always be relied upon to open up an interesting 
and weighty discussion on the topic of the evening. His place in the life 
of our Association is one that we cannot hope to see filled again. It is hoped 
that an opportunity will occur for a fuller account of his philosophical views 
in connection with the appearance of some of his manuscripts as yet 
unpublished. 


